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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE next morning after their arrival, as 
the young couple sat waiting for the 
breakfast-bell, there was a tap at the door, 
and a colored girl, the same that Mrs. Car- 
rington had seen taking Mrs. Leslie her 
breakfast after the opera, asked if they 
would like to have their breakfast in their 
room that morning. Her mistress thought 
they might be tired after their journey. 

The gentleman hesitated, but Mabel was 
full of delight. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, if Mrs. Leslie will 
be so kind.” 

Mr. Carr smiled at his young wife’s plea- 
sure, but was not himself so enthusiastic. 
Perhaps four weeks of unshared intercourse 
with Mabel had a little wearied him with 
sweets. Men are just such wretches, gentle 
reader. ‘ Pity ’tis ’tis true,” but since it is, 
why deny it? It is always best to face the 
truth and make the best of it. Men cannot 
live for any length of time on sugar 
candy, though women can, and it would be 
wise for the tender souls to know it. The 
knowledge wisely acted on, would save them 


many a pang. Our darling Mabel could talk 


of nothing but the simplest, and she was 
never tired of telling her husband how she 
loved him. It was very pleasant; it was 
charming in its place, but he was in the dim 
early stages of being tired of it. He was 
fond of his wife, but he didn’t want to be 
obliged to smile every time he caught her 
eye, and he would really have liked to go 
down to breakfast and see the men and Mrs. 
Leslie. 


However, their breakfast was brought up 
in the prettiest style imaginable, with pink 
china, tiny silver, and food worthy of both. 
Then, as soon as he could get away, he went 
to his business, Mabel going to the door and 
out on the step with him, to the great de- 
lectation of the neighbors, who knew all 
about it, and to the disgust of snarling old 
bachelor Ames who sat at his window oppo- 
site, his gouty foot in a chair, his bloodshot- 
ten eyes glaring about, seeking somebody to 
devour. 

“Soft little fools!” this unlovely being 
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growled. ‘‘ They’ll be sick of each other in 
a month.” 

Mabel, in spite of envious sneers, made a 
very pretty and touching picture as she 
stood there under the dark-red, October col- 
ored vines that wreathed the portal. The 
swinging light and shade played over her 
white dress and scarlet morning sack, over 
the tender, childish face, the white hands 
clasped together as she leaned forward to 
catch the last glimpse of her husband’s form, 
over the sunny brown hair braided into a 
coronet. She cast a bright glance about as 
she turned to go in, and spied the bitter 
face looking down on her. 

‘¢Poor Mr. Ames!” she murmured in a 
pitying tone. ‘‘ How dreadful it must be 
for him to be all alone in the world, with no 
one to love him.” 

About an hour after, as she sat making 
believe sew, and thinking how happy, how 
very happy she was, there was another tap 
at her docr, and, to her summons, it opened, 
and a smiling lady entered. 

I interrupt inquired this lady in 
silvery tones, pausing with a lovely hesita- 
tion. 

“Oh, no! come in! It is Mrs. Leslie, of 
course,’”’ said Mabel, and went to meet her 
visitor. 

Mrs. Leslie took the plump, warm hand in 
her slim and chilly one, and the touch was 
mesmerizing; she looked down into those 
frank blue eyes with her clear gray ones, 
and the look dazzled; she spoke in those 
silken tones of hers, and the young bride 
was charmed. How the half hour managed 
to get itself away so quickly, Mabel could 
not tell. But it was gone before she knew, 
and at a ring of the door-bell, Mrs. Leslie 
started up with a laughing apology for stay- 
ing so long. 

‘¢ Some one is come to see you,”’ she said, 
‘Cand I have been boring you thirty whole 
minutes by the clock,” and she withdrew 
gracefully, taking Mabel’s heart with her. 

The visitor was Mrs. Carrington, who 
grew half jealous while she listened to her 
daughter’s praises of this new friend. 

** All I can say is, that she takes more 
pains to please you than me,’’ the mother 
said rather shortly. ‘I never found her so 
charming. But no matter about her. Get 
your hat and come out with me.”’ 

The next two months were full of excite- 
ment for Mabel Carr. There were her brid- 
al calls; then her mother and sister and 
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brother-in-law went away. This last was a 
heavy trial, for the mother and child had 
never been separated before, and Mabel was 
needing all the love she could get. She was 
not very well, and she—well, she would not 
own that she was unhappy. She fought 
against that. She knew that Arthur must 
attend to his business, and that he could not 
be always love-making. He had told her so 
kindly, had reasoned with her and coaxed 
her till she felt ashamed of herself, and re- 
solved never to complain again. She would 
do everything to please him, no matter how 
much it was against her own taste. How 
she would have liked to stay at home every 
evening in their own pretty parlor, only they 
two, and she sit close by him sewing, while 
he read or talked to her. But he got tickets 
for lectures and theatres and concerts, and 
so she smiled and went. Sometimes she 
liked it, oftener she did not, especially the 
lectures. They didn’t interest her. But 
she liked to see the crowd. Then, when she 
was at home, they were never alone. Arthur 
would invite Mrs. Leslie and some of the 
others up to play whist, or to sing, or he 
would ask Mabel to go down-stairs and sit 
with them. All the happy evenings she 
had expected to pass alone with him were 
lost. They were never alone. But, oh, he 
was good. She would never say but he was 
good and loved her. No matter if she was 
not witty and clever, he loved her, she was 
sure of that. She had heard that men may 
admire clever women, and like to talk with 
them, but that for love they prefer one of 
the simple, loving kind. For, that a clever 
woman could also be a loving one, Mabel 
would not own. There she showed a little 
hardness. 

But, in spite of this conviction, she wished 
more and more every day of her life that 
she was clever. She read the daily paper, to 
keep up with the ladylike news, she read, or 
tried to read, Tennyson, she bewildered her 
poor little brains over Browning, all that 
she might have something fine to say. But, 
some way, the something fine didn’t get it- 
self said. AJl that came was the dry fact 
that she had read so and so, and all the re- 
mark it elicited was a surprised ‘‘ Why, you 
are growing literary, Mab!” from her hus- 
band. She took lessons in French conversa- 
tion, but she had not that quick, neat, spark- 
ling way which made French so charming; 
she pronounced the words roundly and care- 
fully, and people didn’t know what she said. 
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It was otherwise with Mrs. Leslie. They 
took lessons together, and while Mabel blun- 
dered, that lady could chatter like a magpie, 
chopping her sentences fine and bright, with 
atrue French air. Mabel tried to imitate 
her in this, as in everything else, and failed. 
Mrs. Leslie was her model. She broke her 
heart trying to be like her. She watched 
her ways, sitting silent beside her husband, 
while he conversed with the lady, and strove 
to do something as Mrs. Leslie did it. When 
she tried, her husband, instead of being 
charmed, only looked surprised, not knowing 
what she was up to. 

‘*'You appear to be very intimate with 
Mrs. Leslie,’’ Miss Granger said to Mabel 
one day. ‘‘I meet you out with her, and I 
always find her in your room.” 

**Oh, yes! ’? Mabel said, twisting the blue 
silk tassels of her morning-dress, and look- 
ing out of the window, instead of at her 
friend. ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie is very accomplished.”’ 

‘“‘She appears to be,’? was the dry re- 
sponse. 

‘* Why, don’t you like her?” asked Mabel 
quickly, looking Miss Granger in the face 
with a scrutinizing expression which was 
new to her. : 

‘* My dear,’’ said Miss Granger, very cool- 
ly and decidedly, ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie is not to my 
taste, that is all; and so I hope that when I 
come to see you, I may not be obliged to 
meet her. You can be intimate with her, if 
you wish, of course, but I object to being. 
It is a matter of taste, but my tastes are 
quite decided.” 

Mabel looked earnestly at her friend, and 
twice opened her lips to speak, and twice 
closed them again. Large tears rolled up in 
her eyes, and her lips trembled. 

“Are you going to the opera tonight ?” 
asked Miss Granger abruptly. 

She was, some way, out of patience with 
Mabel, and afraid of her confidences. 

‘“‘If I am able,” the young wife sighed. 
‘“*T want to go,for we have tickets, and 
Agthur is very fond of music. But some- 
times I am faint, if I get into a crowd.” 

‘*T would try to go, dear,”’ her friend said, 
caressing her, with a sudden impulse of pity. 
“Take your vinaigrette with you, eat a good 
dinner, and keep your spirits up. If one 
gets down-hearted, it makes them worse; 
and when one isn’t well, it is hard to be 
cheerful. I have learned not to give way to 
such moods. You see it makes one appear 
unamiable, and people get tired of and vexed 
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with one, and turn to others who are more 
cheerful. And in the end we lose by giving 
way, more than we should suffer by exerting 
ourselves a little.” 

Mabel colored deeply. She could not but 
be conscious that she had been trying to ex- 
cite her husband’s pity and sympathy anew 
by letting him see her in the character of 
an invalid, and she could not be blind to the 
fact that though’ he had at first petted her 
like a child, and been as fond and solicitous 
as she could have desired, he had cooled a 
little when the attempt was kept up. 

**T will go, if I am able,” she said, ina 
constrained voice; and immediately burst 
into tears. ‘‘I wish mamma were here!”’ 
she sobbed. ‘I wish I had some one to 
take care of me, and care whether I were 
sick or not! ” 

‘Dear child!’’ cried Miss Granger, fold- 
ing the weeper close to her bosom, ‘“‘ I wish 
your mother were here! But you mustn’t 
think that no one cares. We all care, and 
your husband cares most of ali. But few 
show their affection as you would wish. My 
dear, I have often envied you the affection 
that surrounds you. Few are loved as it is 


your good fortune to be. Don’t be ungrate- 
ful!” 


CHAPTER V. 


EARLY everybody were in their seats 
that night when Miss Granger entered 
the theatre. The opera was a favorite one, 
several of the singers stars, and the audience, 
therefore, fashionable. The last gas had 
been turned on, and as Miss Granger stepped 
statelily down to her seat, many admiring 
eyes followed her. 

‘‘She is the most superb creature I ever 
saw!’ whispered Nina Gorden to her broth- 
er, as Alice passed them. ‘And how she 
does dress!” 

The toilet Alice wore was effective; a 
long black dress, lustrous and rustling, but 
plain; a black cashmere mantle, slipping 
down and showing its crimson lining, and a 
crimson velvet band in her black hair. The 
delicate cream-colored gloves had crimson 
tassels, and the fan was black and gold. 
Nothing could be more simple or effective. 

“She is magnificent!’? Robert Gordon 
thought, looking after her. ‘‘I hope she is 
not unhappy; poor Alice! Butif she is, her 
pride will sustain her. She is not a tender 
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flower like my little Mabel. I wonder where 
she is tonight ?” 

The same wonder was in Miss Granger’s 
mind as she walked slowly down through 
the audience. Not one thought of the ad- 
miration she might excite crossed her mind; 
she was too well used to that, and too indif- 
ferent. While envious belles were thinking 
that she dawdled along to make herself con- 
spicuous, she was rapidly scanning the seats 
where she knew the Carrs were to sit. 
There was the graceful head of Arthur 
Carr, with shining lint locks, and exquisite 
profile half turned, but Mabel was not there. 

Miss Granger bent and spoke to him al- 
most sharply. 

‘* Where is Mabel ?”’ 

He colored a little. He was, in truth, half 
sorry that he had come without her. 

‘She didn’t feel like coming, but she 
wouldn’t let me stay at home,” he said. ‘I 
didn’t want to come, but I came to please 
her.”’ 

“I’ve a great mind to go backand sit with 
her!” Miss Granger said, looking at him 
with flashing eyes. 

‘Oh! she isn’t alone!’ was the eager 
answer. ‘* Mrs. Leslie went up to stay with 
her; and. indeed, I fancied that they both 
wanted me out of the way.’’ 

Miss Granger lifted herself haughtily, 
and, without another word, went on to her 
seat. 

Arthur Carr was irritated. ‘‘ Have I got 
to be schooled and scolded, as if I didn’t use 
Mabel well ?”’ he thought, pulling his mous- 
tache angrily. ‘‘1’m not going tolose every- 
thing because she is notional. I believe she 
could have come if she would.” 

Meantime, Mabel had spent the evening 
passably, entertained by Mrs. Leslie’s chat. 
A nice little luncheon had been brought up, 
and her visitor had been unusually charm- 
ing, and pathetic, and fond. She had told 
Mabel all about her own unhappy marriage, 
sighing and weeping most movingly; then, 
when Mabel wept nervously in sympathy, 
had suddenly brightened and cheered her. 

- “ But it soothes me to see others happy,’’ 
the disconsolate lady said. ‘‘ It keeps alive 
my faith in human nature. When I see you 
and your husband so happy, when I see how 
fond and tender he is of you, it really rests 
me. I never saw aman more devoted. But 
then, you and he are perfectly suited to each 
other, and, perhaps I and my husband were 
not. Why, you and Mr. Carr actually look 


alike, as they say persons destined for each 
other do.” 

How sweet this was for the heart-sick 
little wife to hear! She drank in every word, 
and thought how ungrateful she had been to 
think that Arthur didn’t love her as he used, 
when other people were so convinced of his 
devotion. Above all, she was glad that Mrs. 
Leslie thought they were made for each 
other. She wanted her to think so, whether 
it was true or not. And it was true. She 
was sure of it. 

At a little after nine o’clock Mrs. Leslie 
left her, advising her to go directly to bed, 
and preparing a sleeping-draught for her. 
**You mustn’t grow pale and thin, my 
dear,’’ the lady said. ‘You must keep 
pretty for your husband’s sake, if not for 
your own.”’ 

Mabel thanked her, and promised to go to 
bed immediately. Arthur had also charged 
her not to sit up forhim. But she did not 
take the sleeping-draught. She wanted to 
be awake when he came, and ask him cheer- 
fully about the opera. ‘I want him to be 
sure that I was willing he should go without 
me,’’ she thought. ‘I will be cheerful and 
bright. He shan’t think that I feel bad.” 

So she set the door of the parlor wide 
open, that she might hear the first sound of 
him when he came in, and set the door of 
their bed-room open into the parlor, turning 
the light down to a star. ‘‘He will come 
softly in, so as not to wake me,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I will say, ‘my dear, wel- 
come home!’ That will please him.” 

She lay and listened the long hours away, 
growing sick and faint with weariness, but 
determined not to go to sleep. At last he 
came. She heard his light, quick step on 
the sidéwalk, then the front door was softly 
opened and as softly shut, and locked after 
him. Dear Arthur! how careful he was! 
She sat up and listened, her lips parted and 
smiling, ready tospeak; but he did not come. 
She waited, and waited, but still he did not 
come. Ten minutes,—twenty minutes 
passed, seeming to her like an hour, and he 
did not come. Unable to bear the suspense 
longer, Mabel rose, lighted a candle they 
kept to carry about, and went out into the 
parlor, meaning to go down-stairs. Half 
way across the parlor she stopped abruptly. 
Some person or persons were coming up, 
carrying a light. As that light flared through 
the door, it cast upon the wall of Mabel’s 
parlor the shadow of a woman’s form, and a 
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man’s following. The woman's passed out 
of sight, the man’s was clearly visible, 
stretching out his hands in an imploring 
gesture. One instant, then the shadow of 
the woman’s hand and arm became visible, 
the man dropped on his knees, seized the 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

A chill as of death caught the young 
wife’s heart, and ran in an icy thrill over 
her, the candle dropped from her hand, and 
without a sigh or a sound, she sank down 
insensible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RS. CAROLINE BLAKE reselved to 
give a party on the evening of New 
Year’s day. She was fond of company; and 
besides, there were many reasons why she 
should be in a festal mood at this time. In 
the first place, she had never given a party 
since her marriage,and it was high time she 
should. They had boarded, and, moreover, 
it takes money to give a party well, as only 
she would give it, and they had had only 
enough to keep up the appearance of wealth. 
Now they were better off. Mr. Blake had 
succeeded to some of Mr. Craven’s business, 
getting thereby a considerable addition to 
his income, and they had the rent of 
mamma’s furnished house free. Then, cer- 
tain exclusives had been more than usually 
agreeable since Mrs. Carrington and the 
Cravens had been presented at court in 
Paris, and Mrs. Blake desired to return 
their civilities. She had also some fine things 
to tell about mamma’s doings, and the party 


‘would furnish heran‘opportunity to circulate 


them. 

The Carrington homestead was nothing 
splendid, but it was one of those rambling 
old mansion houses that have a very impos- 
ing look when lighted;up. The rooms were 
large and lofty, the grounds extensive and 
picturesque; and if there were many things 
undone which wealth would have accom- 
plished, party decorations would cover alj 
defects. 

The night was beautiful, the house was 
crowded, and everything in the best possible 
taste. The occasion was even more delight- 
ful than Mrs. Blake had anticipated; for only 
a week before, her brother Charles had an- 
nounced to her his engagement to Clara 
Morgan. So here was another bit of family 
news to impart. 


‘**I’m so glad, Clara,’’ whispered Mabel, 
squeezing her prospective sister by the arm. 
** | always knew that Charles liked you; but 
you were such a sly witch, one could never 
find out how you felt.” 

‘**T thought best to tell him first,” said the 


Jiancee, laughing, and not in the least discon- 


certed. Indeed, the heiress had heard so 
much of matrimony, and had received so 
many offers, that the bloom was quite worn 
off the subject in her mind. “But tell 
me, Mabel, how are you? I haven’t seen 
you for an age. Arthur is handsomer than 
ever.” 

Mabel winced, and glanced feverishly 
across the room to where her husband was 
talking to Nina Gordon. While she looked, 
and answered at random, her companion 
watched her closely. Another pair of eyes 
were watching her, too. Robert Gordon 
had not seen her for two months, and he 
was startled at the change. Where was the 
look of happy content and restfulness ? 
Gone forever. What meant that flame in 
the cheeks in place of the rose that used to 
bloom there? Whence came that feverish 
brilliancy in the once soft eyes? Ill health 
did not account for it. Something else was 
at work. He went to her, spoke with tender 
kindness, tried to interest and amuse her. 
She smiled brightly, but fitfully, gave him a 
burning little hand, and only half listened to 
him. Every moment her eyes wandered 
about in search of her husband, and if he 
were out of sight, she grew restless. After a 
while he left her, and soon found his way to 
Arthur Carr. 

‘** Your wife is looking very ill, Mr. Carr,” 


-he said, and glancing back he saw that Ma- 


bel’s eyes were still followingthem. He had 
fancied for -a moment that she was jealous 
of Nina. 

‘Ill, is she ? ”? said Carr, with a start, and 
looking at his wife. ‘Oh! it’s nothing 
more than usual. I thought you meant that 
she was fainting, or something. Mab hasn’t 
been well for some time. I'll go and see if 
she wants anything.” 

He seemed anxious to get away from his 
companion, and ill at ease under his look. 

Gordon watched the two as they met. 
The husband was smiling and tender, but 
Mabel met him not with her olden gaze of 
fond welcome. She looked up searchingly 
and with earnest eyes into his face, and 
seemed to ask why he came to her. “ Poor 
little Mabel!’? muttered the watcher, with 
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an aching heart. ‘‘ There is trouble in your 
home. You and he have quarrelled. It 
must have been a cruel blow that could kill 
that smile of yours! ”’ 

Even as he looked, she blushed deeply, 
glanced over at him, put her hand in her 
husband’s arm, and the two walked away to 
the supper-room. 

‘¢ What in the world could he have said? ”’ 
thought Gordon, flushing angrily. 

He would have been still more angry, had 
he known. 

“Your old lover has been gazing at you 
the whole evening,’’ was what Arthur Carr 
said. ‘‘ He has been taking me to task be- 
cause you do not look well. I think I might 
be jealous, Mab, if I were inclined that way. 
Thank Heaven, I am not! ”’ 

‘You know that you have no reason to 
be,” she said, as they turned away. 

*‘ Anybody so inclined may think that 
they have reason for jealousy,’’ her husband 
answered, sandwiching the remark in be- 
tween two charming bows and smiles to two 
charming ladies, who exclaimed to each 
other the next moment, ‘‘ What a devoted 
couple!” 

‘Nothing could ever make you believe 
anything so unjust to me!” exclaimed 
Mabel, with suppressed passion, dropping 
her eyes, lest the tears in them should be 
seen. 

‘¢ That is true!’’ he admitted, emphatical- 
ly, looking down on her with real tender- 
ness. ‘You are a true and loving little 
dear, Mabel! ”’ 

She glanced up in his face, her own flash- 
ing out with joy. ‘“‘ God bless you, darling!” 
she whispered, fervently. 

The jest, the laugh and the song went on, 
all the soft crush of silks and laces, the 
shimmer of jewels, the life underneath the 
shining surface. Mrs. Bluke told everybody 
about the engagement, and about mamma’s 
presentation, and the bouquet that Baron 
Keller had sent mamma, and everybody told 
everybody else. And in the midst of it all, 
one heart was softened with compunctious 
pity for the voung creature who loved him 
so truly; and another poor little heart beat 
more lightly than it had done for many a 
long week. ; 

What had .availed his angry denial, his 
laughing, scornful explanation of the scene 
she had witnessed that night? What if he 
had only stepped in to get a drink of ice- 
water, not knowing. that Mrs. Leslie was 


still up, and only stayed ten minutes to tell 
her about the opera? What if he had only 
jestingly kissed her hand in gratitude for her 
having taken charge of his wife? It was 
easy to give an explanation, but not easy to 
heal the wound of that awful stab. More- 
over, when she had affected to be satisfied, 
but had told him that she was sick, and ner- 
vous, and notional, and would like to board 
somewhere else, he had refused, and with 
anger. He had a three years’ lease of the 
apartment, he told her, and could not afford 
to give it up and pay for it too, as he would 
have to. 

“And what explanation could I give to 
people for the change ?’’ he asked, roughly. 
** Do you want to disgrace me, and ruin your 
own happiness by saying that you are jealous 
of Mrs. Leslie? By Heaven, Mabel, if such 
a thing ever gets wind, even to your own 
family, it will destroy my love for you. I 
have had a good name, and I mean to keep 

So between love for him, fear of injuring 
him, and of worse consequences, she stayed, 
and concealed her pain as best she might. 
She did not even dare to repel Mrs. Leslie, 
when that woman came to her, day after 
day, with tender inquiries, and hateful fond- 
ness. In her heart she recoiled, but out- 
wardly she submitted. For Arthur had said 
that if Mrs. Leslie knew that such an insult 
were offered her as that suspicion, she would 
turn them out of the house. ‘She is nota 
person to be insulted,” he had said, almost 
threateningly. And Mabel, growing pale, 
had promised to be reasonable, and had tried 
to think that she was happy when he kissed 
her and called her his darling, and told her 
he didn*t mean to be cross. 

‘* But you know, Mab,” he laughed, ‘ the 
prospect of disgrace isn’t very pleasant, and 
I didn’t know what you might be up to. 
The Chinese say that a wor: once spoken, a 
coach and six cannot bring it back. That is 
true; how more than true, when the word is 
ascandal. You might say a word in anger, 
or excitement, and then be sorry for it the 
next day; but there would be no help for it, 
and I should be ruined. I believe in the 
ounce of preventative, though I hate to 
scold you, pet.” 

Well, she had tried to be satisfied, and to 
think that all was right. And she had tried 
not to be unhappy when Arthur stayed out 
evenings, as he often did on pretence of 
business, or when he seemed impatient of 
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And without a sigh or a sound she sank down insensible.—p. 455. 


her fondness. But the first happy throb her 
heart had given, was on the night of this 
New Year’s party, when her husband bore 
witness to her truth and lovingness. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Gordon and 
Miss Granger, who had been dancing to- 
gether, sat in a large window recess, resting. 
Behind them the frosty night sparkled be- 
yond the panes, and in front, between the 
looped-back crimson curtains, the gay throng 
moved to and fro in light, and warmth, and 
fragrance. White arms and necks were 
bare, yet warm, while outside the scarce 
whiter snow was hard and glittering. Bright 


eyes beamed and sparkled before them; and 
over their shoulders the everlasting stars 
looked down with kindred glances. 

They sat without saying much, only mak- 
ing a word of comment now and then on the 
passers-by, and, as if by common consent,” 
though many nodded their way, no one 
stopped. Mabel passed them, leaning on 
her brother’s arm, her robe of blue lace 
enveloping her like a cloud, a wreath of blue 
violets in her hair, and turquoise bracelets 
on her pretty arms. She was smiling, but as 
she passed near the chandelier opposite 
them, the clear light brought out the change 
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in her face. The cheeks had thinned, and 
there were hollows under the eyes. She 
gave them a little greeting in passing, a 
sweet, pathetic smile; her head drooping 
aside, like a lily, looked at them half ques- 
tioningly, pleased and tender, and then 
disappeared. 

‘Poor child! ’’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
involuntarily, looking after her. 

Miss Granger had been sitting very still, a 
certain watchfulness in her whole air, as if 
to learn, without looking, how he took that 
vision. 

‘*¢ Why, what do you call her ‘ poor child’ 
for?”’ she asked, looking him fully in the 
face. 

He met her look calmly—a little proudly— 
as if defying her to think any wrong of him. 

**T do not think that Mabel is happy,” he 
said, seriously. ‘‘She looks more unhappy 
than sick.”’ 

She made no reply, only looked out on the 
company, and unconsciously waved her fan 
of white feathers. As she looked, Arthur 
Carr came within range of their vision, and 
stood opposite them, talking with a gay co- 
quette. His face had changed lately, a new, 
and not a good spirit had entered it, more 
fiery, reckless and bold than it had ever 
shown before. It was no spirit of Mabel’s 
raising that fired his lip and eye, and gave 
him that look of suppressed impatience, as 
if he hated quietude, and couid only exist in 
the wildest excitement. 

‘What did she marry him for? ” muttered 
Mr. Gordon, after keenly searching that face. 
** He will never make her happy. Why did 
she marry him? ”’ 


He had:spokenrhalf unconseiously, and he 


started at the passionate answer that came 
from Alice Granger:— _ 

‘*Because she loved him! What right 
have you to interfere ? ” 

She gave him no chance to answer, but 
started out of her chair, flung her glistening 
train behind her with an angry movement, 
and took the arm of Mr. Blake, who was just 
approaching them. 

* ‘¢Pining for her, and she the wife of an- 
other!” she thought. ‘‘ How dare he? 
And how dare he speak to me of his love? 
I despise, I hate him!’ Her small hand 
quivered on Mr. Blake’s arm. 

‘“‘Are you unwell ?”’ he asked, kindly. 

am angry! ’’ she responded, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘If it were not for you, and a few 
others, Mr. Blake, I should think that men 


were only blots on creation. For your sake 
I spare the sex; but I hate some excep- 
tions.” 

So with a laugh she turned him off, and 
he, good, quiet soul, believed the laugh and 
forgot the tremor. 

Robert Gordon had risen as she rose, but 
he remained standing where he was. ‘ One 
must bear much from a lady,” he said, be- 
tween his teeth; “but this is almost too 
much. Cannot I pity Mabel, without be- 
ing insulted? Miss Granger’s haughtiness 
toward me is certainly a little overdone. 
I shall not again put myself in the way of 
it.” 


CHAPTER VII. ° 


HE spring and early summer wore away, 
and when August came round, Mabel 
Carrwas a mother. After terrible 
a little girl was placed in her arms, and she 
lay there exhausted and quiet, with the little 
one sleeping by her, and her husband bend- 
ing anxiously over her pillow. At last she 
was happy again. Since that terrible night 
when first she had thought him lost to her, 
nothing had occurred to justify suspicion, 
and lately he had been tenderness itself. 
She could not doubt that her sufferings had 
distressed and terrified him, and now, as she 
smiled up into his pale face, it seemed to 
her that he was all her own. 

She was so proud a mother,—this poor 
child. It was such a wonderful and glori- 
ous thing to have a baby of one’s own, a 
little loving immortal being that was given 
to her and tohim. She was never tired of 
admiring it, and calling his attention to its 
wonderful beauty. Such tiny nails and fin- 
ger-tips! Such a dimple in its chin, just 
like his! And it had his eyes, too. She was 
so glad of that. 

It cannot be said that the father was so 
enthusiastic about this speck of humanity, 
or cared much, one way or the other, what 
color its winking, senseless little eyes were. 
But he was glad that Mabel had got some- 
thing to take up her mind. Then he was 
touched by Mabel’s state. To see her lying 
there, as white as the pillow on which her 
young head rested, to know what peril and 
suffering she had come through, and to see 
her so sweet and trustfully happy, he would 
have been a brute if he had not been moved. 
Something of the old love, only a year old, 
struggled up. He half formed a resolve to 
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be what he should be to her; he shuddered, 
and hated himself; but only for an instant. 
Why should he be troubled about her silly 
notions? He was kind to her, far kinder 
than the majority of men wére to their wives, 
and it was her own fault if she had been un- 
happy. 

This illness and convalescence were to 
Mabel Carr the flower of her life, how much 
sweeter and holier than the delight of her 
marriage! All that was painful was forgot- 
ten. Her husband was her own, her child 
was theirs, and everybody was kind. She 
lay hour after hour, thinkiug out her child’s 
future, and picturing the home they should 
have when they had a house of their own. 
For she resolved that, as soon as possible, 
she would leave Mrs. Leslie’s. They would 
take a little cottage out of town somewhere, 
and it should be their home. Of course, Ar- 
thur could refuse her nothing now; but she 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to teaze him. So 
happy was she, that she even received Mrs. 
Leslie in her former affectionate manner, 
and suffered that lady to sit and stroke her 
hair, and caress baby. 

Mrs. Johnson, the nurse, was a smart, 
sharp-eyed, gossiping woman, and she took 
a great fancy to Mabel, and a great distaste 
to Mrs. Leslie. 

“*T don’t like her,’’ she said quite frankly, 
to Mabel. ‘She’s too sweet to be whole- 
some.”’ 

On the other hand, the lady of the house 
evidently did not take to the nurse. “I 
shall be glad when you are well enough to 
let her go, and have only me to nurse you, 
dear,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a half laugh. 
‘The old dragon won’t let me come near 
you, if she can help it.” 

The invalid smiled faintly, seeing no harm 
in either speech. She and her baby were 
raised so triumphantly above trouble, that 
she was at peace with all the world. 

In a few weeks Mabel was up, had been 
out to drive, and was beginning to receive 
her friends, and display her baby. ‘ Little 
idiot!’ growled the gouty bachelor, when 
he saw her sitting at the window with the 
bundle of flannel in her arms, and a minute 
pink face, with blurred features, showing at 
one end. ‘‘ Now she thinks that she has 
done great things, and I’ve got to have her 
and that little nuisance before my eyes every 
time I look out!’? But he looked down on 
her kindly, for all his growling, and some- 
thing in the innocent, pretty figure and face 


touched him with a tender pity. ‘‘ She can’t 
always be so happy,” he thought. It wasn’t 
his way to believe in happiness. 

On the fifth week the nurse went away, 
delivering a parting warning which made 
Mabel as haughty as it was in her to be. 

‘You just look out for yourself,” the 
woman said, ‘‘and don’t have that Mrs. 
Leslie too much about you. Folks had bet- 
ter keep themselves to themselves.”’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” demanded 
Mrs. Carr. 

‘¢Oh! not much of anything,” replied the 
woman, tossing her head. ‘ Only it isn’t 
best to be too soft and easy, and let the wool 
be pulied over your eyes. In this world, 
folks have got to hold their own, and fight 
for it sometimes, or they’ll be walked over.” 
With which mysterious information, Mrs. 
Johnson departed. 

‘¢ She knows that Mrs. Leslie laughed at 
her,’ Mabel thought; ‘‘ and this is her re- 
venge. The idea of my being walked over 
is amusing, though. Why, I believe they 
let me walk over them.”’ 

Her husband took her out to drive that 
afternoon. It was early fall, and a soft, 
warm day; but Mrs. Leslie insisted on put- 
ting a hot soap-stone into the carriage, and 


_ went out after they were seated to give Ma- 


bel a pair of worsted wristlets. 

“There is always a chill in the air when 
fall comes, if the sun is ever so warm,” the 
lady said, ‘“‘and one takes cold without 
knowing it. Now don’t be in a worry about 
pet. I will take good care of her.” 


She stood in the door, and smiled and - 


waved her hand after them. There was all 
the look of fond and anxious love in her 
face. The bachelor looked down upon her, 
and even his gruff face softened. ‘‘She is a 
smart, sensible woman, and knows what 
she’s about,” he commented. Perhaps he 
liked her for her care of Mabel. 

Mrs. Leslie stood there a little longer than 
was necessary. Perhaps she was willing to 
be admired, and admired she certainly was, 
though no one called her handsome. Her 
lithe and slender, though rounded form, was 
fully displayed by her exquisitely fitting 
dress of plain dark gray. She had that art, 
which some women have, of calling atten- 
tion to her form, without seeming to, and of 
displaying it as fully in a high neck and long 
sleeves, as other women do theirs in the 


most outrageous of full dress. Every ture” 


of her supple form was visible, every curve 
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of shoulder, and bust, and arm revealed. 
Mrs. Leslie’s face was not so attractive, 
though the features were fine and regular. 
She was somewhat thin, and rather pale. 
But there was such a play of expression, 
that she riveted the eyes when once they 
were fixed upon her. Her teeth were white 
and even, and lighted up her smiles beauti- 
fully; her eyes were clear gray, and had a 
lovely way of dropping so as to show their 
long lashes, and at the same time hide the 
thoughts that were looking forth, perhaps 
too plainly; her brows were straightly drawn, 
and strong, with a slight dip inward which, 
to a physiognomist, might savor of a hard 
temper; her forehead was rather low, but 
finely formed, and only slightly marred by 
three lines that showed the track of a frown 
which few ever saw, but which must have 
been there. Add a perfectly classical Gre- 
cian nose, and full crop of rich, dark hair, 
and you have a woman who has personal 
attractions enough for anything which she 
may care to do with them. Lily and peach 
blossom are pretty to look at, but have not 
much more power in a face than in flowers. 

Mabel and her husband drove on out into 
the country, called at sister Carrie Blake’s, 
heard the last news of mamma, how she had 
been to a court ball, and worn an amber 
satin tunic over tulle, how the baron had 
called on her, and paid her the finest com- 
pliment, and all the gossip of high life which 
mamma and Mrs. Craven had written. Then 
they drove on to Chestnut Hill, and turned 
there to come home. Mabel was in wild 
spirits. Everything was so beautiful, and 
she was so happy. She played little pranks, 


took the reins and drove a minute, stopped 
to get some bright autumn leaves, and joked 
about everything. Seeing a tip of white 
paper showing out of her husband’s pocket, 
she reached her Hand to take it. ‘‘ Here’s a 
love-letter! she laughed. 

He interposed his arm so abruptly that she 
was pushed almost rudely back. She ldoked 
in his face, still laughing, but it was so 
averted as to be hidden from her. 

‘“*If it’s a love-letter, then you shan’t see 
it,’ he said; and taking the folded paper 
from the pocket next her, put it in one on 
the other side, pushing it carefully down at 
the bottom. ‘‘ Now, I’m going to torment 
you, and make you jealous,” he said, lifting 
his head, and laughing, as he shook the 
reins, and urged the horse to his best speed. 

Since Mabel had begun the jest, she was 
obliged to carry it out. But she would have 
liked to see that bit of folded paper. Not 
even in jest did she ever conceal anything 
from her husband, and she liked to know 
everything, even the merest trifle, that con- 
cerned him. 

But soon they were at home again, and 
there was Mrs. Leslie standing at the win- 
dow, holding up baby to see mamma, and 
Mabel forgot even the shadow of a cloud. 
She did not lose the smile when her hus- 
band said that he had to go to a political 
meeting that night, and might not be home 
until late. 

‘¢ Only wait till women get their rights,”’ 
she laughed, ‘‘and I will go to caucuses 
with you. I promise to go to the same 
ones.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE MATCH THAT I DID NOT MAKE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


OW, Dick, that’ll never do. You are 
going straight to destruction, by the 
shortest cut, and it is my duty as a 
friend, much more as a brother, to warn 
you.” 

Ah, indeed!” 

That was Dick, my brother, the handsom- 
est, best-hearted fellow to be found in the 
country. He looked at me smilingly, hold- 
ing his cigar daintily between his middle fin- 


gers, so that the smoke curled lazily up 
around his handsome face. 

“You think I’m going to destruction, eh, 
Jim?” 

** Look at these bills, Dick, and then cal- 
culate how long it will take to run your 
property through, at the present rate you’re 
traveling.” 

And I pushed a pile of slips of paper 
across the table. 
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. **What’s the use? I always hated bills. 
If they’d sum it all up, and give me the 
amount on a slip of paper, I should like it 
so much better than this horrible detail, so 
much for this and so much for that; why, it 
is enough to drive a nervous man crazy.” 

‘But if you had to earn the money, 
Dick’? —— 

** But I don’t, so we’ll have no ifs about 
it.” 

But you may have to.”’ 

“That so? Why, I thought I was draw- 
ing it uncommonly mild. What will I do, 
Jim?” 

“Do? Why, live within your income.” 

“Well?” 

Settle down.” 

““Ah! You wouldn’t recommend matri- 
mony ?”’ 

Certainly I do.”’ 

Now I couldn’t help blushing when I said 
that, for you see I’m a bachelor of forty-five. 
I always feel, when advising young men to 
marry, just as I did during the rebellion, 
when | was advising all my friends to go to 
the war, but remained at home myself. 

‘* Were you ever in love, Jim?” 

““Tlove? Why—oh, no, of course not.’ 

And my thoughts went rambling off in 
search of a pretty damsel, whom, if I did 
not love, I greatly admired. 

Dick burst out laughing. 

‘*T should say, from the woe-be-gone ex- 
pression of your countenance, Jim, that you 
have been disappointed.” 

I sighed. Thoughts of sweet Annie al- 
ways cause a sigh, and sometimes a tear. 

‘* No, Dick, upon mature deliberation, I 
don’t think I ever loved—unless I do now,”’ 
aside. 

Dick laughed again. It is comical to hear 
an old bachelor talk soft nonsense; and my 
brother always laughs at me when he finds 
I am in the melting mood, as he calls it. 

** You’re so confounded serious, Jim, one 
would think it was a matter of life and 
death. Fudge, I’ve been in love a dozen 
times, more or less.”’ 

. I stared at Dick, That was quite beyond 
my comprehension. Fact is, the boy always 
puzzled me. 

*¢'You don’t mean it, Dick ?’’ I cried. 

“Of course Ido. Why, if you doubt my 
word, I can give you the names, all in black 
and white, and tell you how long the hallu- 
cination lasted, to an hour, in each particu- 
lar case.” 


Hallucination! 

“Yes. Why, Jim, in this enlightened 
age, you are not so foolish as to believe that 
this passion, called love, is any more than a 
disorder of the brain, which all young peo- 
ple are liable to.” 

** Disorder of the brain! ”’ 

‘Yes, of course. What do you repeat my 
words for?” 

** They puzzle me.” 

Dick smoked for some time in silence. I 
buried my face in my hands and tried to 
think. Was Dick right? Pshaw! a boy of 


twenty teaching a man of forty-five! What. 


a deuced handsome fellow. I was watching 
him through my fingers. I could not help 
loving him, for he was my only remaining 
brother, and I had been both father and 
brother to him since our own father died, 
now nearly ten years ago. We were the 
last of a large family. I don’t know that we 
had a: single relative living. For the last 
five years, we had boarded here with Mrs. 
Brown. We had the two front chambers, 
and were allowed quite as much liberty as 
though in our own house. 

‘** Hallucination,” I muttered. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! haven’t you digested that 
yet ? ” broke in Dick. 

Disorder of the brain.” 

‘* Nothing else, old fel, I assure you, on 
my honor. But you’ll not believe.” 

‘*Ts marriage a—a—or the desire to marry, 
a disorder? ” 

Dick looked exceedingly wise. He twirled 
his moustache for a minute, before he 
spoke: — 

**T opine not. Ahem, I think matrimony 
is—well, a sad reality. A newly married 
man may labor under an hallucination for a 
short time, but it never lasts over three 
months. I think that marriage is honorable. 
I think I shall marry.” 

‘*¢ Ah, I’m glad to hear it.”’ 

‘¢There’s the dinner-bell. I say, Jim, I 
am going over to Minton after dinner; can I 
do anything for you?” 

No, thank you.” 

I was going myself. Annie lived in Min- 
ton. We called it two miles around by the 
road, but only a mile across lots, and through 
woods. The path came out just in the rear 
of the Widow Pootigal’s house, and in going 
to see Annie (her daughter) I generally took 


the path, and fine days Annie came out to_ 


meet me. 
Dick took the horse after dinner and 
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started for Minton. He didn’t know that I 
intended to go. Fact is, I was rather 
ashamed to let Dick know what I was up to. 
He thought it queer that I should advise any 
one to marry—what would he have said had 
he known that I thought of taking the ad- 
vice to myself. 

It was a warm, drowsy afternoon in the 
month of June. Istrolled off down through 
the meadows, after Dick had left. Farmer 
Robson had commenced his haying. It was 
rather early to be sure, but he always cut 
two crops from the Bigly meadow. I am 
fond of haying—that is, I like to see it going 
on. It’s pleasant sport to watch the work, 
lying comfortably stretched in the shade of 
an oak or an elm,—a white birch is better 
than nothing. The occasional bird note, 
the fragrance of the hay, and the drowsy 
hum of the insects, dancing upon nothing, 
give me a feeling of mild rapture. I pre- 
fer mild rapture. In fact, I draw almost 
everything mild. It’s a habit I’ve got. I was 
trying to initiate Dick into the same habit, 
particularly on account of his property. 
You see we both had the same amount of 
money left us upon the death of my father. 
It was well invested, and the interest was 
quite sufficient to support a small family, in 
what wouid be called, in Minton, good style, 
Still, you see, there was not a great deal to 
spare. It supported me, however, hand- 
somely, while poor Dick felt it necessary to 
draw on the principal. 

Iwas thinking about Dick as I walked 
along toward Minton. If he could only 
marry some smart, sensible young lady like 
my Annie, what a help she would be to him, 
I thought. It would be money in Dick’s 
pocket. Now, if I could think of some such 
a one, that he would like, some pretty, 
agreeable little creature—like my Annie, for 
instance—I’d endeavor to make the match. 

I had reached the edge of the woods, and 
throwing myself in the shade of a tall pine 
tree, I laid my hat .beside me, and brought 
all the young ladies in review before my 
mind’s eye. 

‘*Miss Minnegan, why, there’s some 
property, a few thousand. But then she’s 
dumpy and twenty-seven—she’ll never do. 
Bell Puggerty is pretty, but what a temper! 
Don’t I remember the time when she 
clutched her fingers in my hair?’ I groaned 
audibly. I had paid some attention to her 
once. ‘*She’s twenty-five. Miss Molly 
Figgins, ugly as sin, never’ll do. Jennie 


Higly, pretty, genteel, sensible, but, oh, 
what a breath! ‘The breezes that blow 
through orange groves,’ etc. No, she’ll 
never do. In this nineteenth century 
every one knows the necessity of good air. 
Miss Flora Dumpling, fine young lady, 
rather pretty, except that one eye is always 
gazing intently on the bridge of her nose. 
Then’s she’s got bad teeth, and would have 
to get a new set the day after the marriage. 
Miss Rodman, handsome and strong-mind- 
ed. She’s exceedingly independent, also 
very frank and outspoken. She called me 
an old fool once, but I like her. By George, 
why didn’t I think of her before? She’s 
just the woman for Dick, if he could only 
see it. But he won’t; boys never will see 
what is best for them.”’ 

I got up and walked on then. Part of 
this affair was settled. I had selected the 
woman that I thought Dick ought to marry, 
and nothing remained now but to make him 
think so. Perhaps he admired her already. 
I wondered how far it was from that to love, 
or, what Dick called a disorder of the brain. 

It was only a short distance through the 
woods. The path came out within four rods 
of Mrs. Pootigal’s back door which opened 
on the veranda. It was a pretty little cot- 
tage, painted white, with green blinds and 
white chimneys tipped with black,—a sort of 
half-mourning costume, The veranda front- 
ed the east, so you see it was cool and shady 
in the long summer afternoons. 

Perhaps it was all on account of this ve- 
randa that I found my calls at the cottage so 
very pleasant.: It is quite as likely, though, 
that the attraction lay in the widow or her 
daughter (strange as it may seem, at one 
time, I found it difficult to say which). Be- 
tween the widow, who was called in the vil- 
lage Mrs. Julia, and her daughter, Miss 
Annie, there was a very strong resemblance. 
One was thirty-six, and the other seventeen, 
and yet it was hard to say which was the 
most beautiful. In the evening they were 
often taken for sisters. However, youth 
conquered, I found myself in love with Miss 
Annie. As Dick would have expressed it, 
for three weeks I had been troubled with a 
disorder of the brain. 

Now this particular afternoon I intended 
to give the ladies to understand my designs, 
in a delicate sort of way, you know. Per- 
haps I would ask Miss Annie to ride out 
with me upon the following day. Yes, I 
would. You perceive how necessary it was 
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that something of this kind should be done. 
Here I was visiting two ladies, who resided 
together, as often as three times a week. 
Of course they felt that I came to see one of 
them. It was a duty that I owed to myself, 
to the widow and daughter, also, to come to 
an understanding upon this all-important 
question as soon as possible. 

Just as I expected, the ladies were out up- 
on the veranda when I arrived. The widow 
was engaged upon some fine sewing, and 
the daughter was reading the last new novel 
aloud to her mother. 

** Why, how do you do, Mr. Jones ?”’ 

That was the daughter. I never liked the 
name of Jones, but how sweetly it sounded 
upon her lips. If she would only learn to 
call me Jeems or some pet name. 

‘¢ What a stranger you are, Mr. Jones! ” 

That was the widow. She had a sweet 
voice, too. I thought she was quizzing me, 
for I was there only the day but one before. 
I told her so. 

“Can it be possible? Why, it seems an 
age.” 

The widow said that. Her daughter only 
smiled, but it was the sweetest smile—like 
liquid sunshine condensed, and double re- 
fined. 

I took a seat upon a low ottoman at the 
feet of Annie, asking her at the same time 
to continue her reading, and she did so. I 
listened entranced. Let me see, I’ve for- 
gotten the title of the story now. Per- 
haps it was a volume of poems. Well, we 


~ won’t mind that, as it has nothing to do with 


my story. I don’t read novels. All on ac- 
count of my being a musty old bachelor, I 


suppose. But as I said, I was entranced, 


but only with the reader. I wish I could 
describe her to you, but pshaw, just imagine 
the most perfectly beautiful woman that you 
can conceive of ,—tall, well formed, with dark 
hair and eyes, and you may have a faint 
idea of the beauty of Annie Pootigal. 

At last she closed her book. 

‘*T’ve read enough for this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Miss Annie,’’ I began, ‘‘ lam going to 
Kanleigh tomorrow afternoon. If it is as 
pleasatit as today, perhaps you would like to 
go ? ” 

Mother and daughter glanced hastily at 
each other. 

Coming to an understanding,”’ thought I. 

The widow blushed and the daughter 
turned pale. 
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‘* Why, ye-s, yes, I shall be pleased to go, 
thank you, if it is fair,” Annie answered. 

‘** Oh, it will be, I am sure. The wind is 
west,” I replied, delighted with myself, with 
Annie, her mother, and every one else. 

I don’t know that I ever did feel quite so 
elated. I arose to my feet. I’ve wondered 
ever since, why I didn’t cut a pigeon wing 
right there and then, I felt so elated. 

The shadows were growing long on the 
grassy plat that rolled back from the veranda, 
The bright glare of the sun was turning to 
more rosy hues, and I bethought myself that 
it was time that I was on my way home, 
and so bidding the ladies adieu I strolled 
leisurely down through the woodland path 
toward home. 

Happy as I was I could not keep my mind 
from poor Dick. Perhaps it was because 
I was in such good luck that I pitied him 
the more. 

Dick must be married,” said I, “and 
that soon, too.’’ 

I hoped to find him at home, but I was 
mistaken; he had not returned from Minton. 
That was not very strange, for he was often 
away for two or three days together. More- 
over, I determined to wait patiently until 
his return, but not to allow one moment 
more to go by without speaking to him upon 
this all-important subject. 

It was ten o’clock that night when he ar- 
rived. I heard his step on the stair. I 
thought how Dick and Miss Rodman—soon 
to be Mrs. Dick—would thank me for this 
night’s work. Bah! Republics are not half 
so ungrateful as husbands and wives are to 
those disinterested match-makers who la- 
bored so zealously to bring them together. 

Dick seemed to be out of temper, to judge 
from his face when he entered the room. I 
was half a mind to say nothing upon the 
subject until he should be in better humor. 
I passed him a cigar. 

Thanks.”’ 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Dick?” 

“Nothing.” 

It was a regular growl. 

‘*T’ve been thinking of you all the after- 
noon. I’ve some very important suggestions 
to make.”’ 

Umph!” 

You remember what we were speaking 
of this morning ?”’ 

‘* Reducing expenses, eh ?” 

‘*Yes, and matrimony.” 
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Faugh! ”’ 

‘¢ T’ve picked out a wife for you, Dick.”’ 

Howthis face brightened. 

*¢ That’s it,eh? Why, I wondered ’? —— 

“* Yes, yes, it’s all right, my boy. She’ll 
have you, I know, and she’ll make an excel- 
lent wife. I mean Miss Clara Rodman.”’ 

The deuce! 

Dick began to grow black in the face. 
He threw his cigar out of the jwindow and 
sprang to his feet. 

“* What do you mean, Dick ?” 

‘ “ By George, old fellow, we’ve had humbug 
enough. I’m going to have square work 
now, I tell you. I just want you to under- 
stand that Iam engaged! D’ye mind?” 

‘“‘Engaged! Whom to?” 

“‘The Widow Pootigal’s daughter Annie.” 

By Jove!” 

“That ain’t all. You’ve been humbug- 
ging Annie’s mother about long enough. 
Just make up your mind quick, what you 
mean, and let us all have a fair understand- 
ing. But there’s one thing more, you old 
rascal,’’? here Dick placed his fist very near 
my countenance, ‘if I hear of your going 
down to Minton again to ask Annie to ride 
out with you, 


Here he signified that my neck would be 
wrung. 

Why—why, Dick, what do you mean? ”’ 

‘*Oh, bother! don’t say any more, you old 
sinner. I should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, an old sardine like you, trying to 
court a girl seventeen years old! ” 

Dick! ” 

** No, not another word. Just say you’ll 
marry the widow, or by George, I don’t want 
to hear another word from your mouth. An 
old rat like you, trying to come your gum- 
games over two unprotected and unsuspect- 
ing females! I blush for you! ”’ 

And with that, Dick turned and left the 
room, leaving me in a state of perfect be- 
wilderment. 

I took a solemn vow that night never to 
attempt to make a match for any one except 
myself, and I think I shall keep that vow. 
I haven’t seen Dick since, though I under- 
stand his wedding is expected to take place 
next week. As for myself, after mature de- 
liberation, I have concluded that the passion 
known as love is merely a disorder of the 
brain, consequently, I don’t see how I can 
do better than to marry the widow. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


TRAVELER through a dusty road strewed 
acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew into 
a tree, 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, to breathe 
its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 
beneath its boughs; 

The Dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the birds 
sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and 
fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary 
men might turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the 
brink ; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that 
toil might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers 
never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues and 
saved a life besides. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, ’twas old 
and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, and lo! its light be 
came 

A lamp of fire, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small; its issues great; a watch- 
fire on a hill; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the val- 
ley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the 
daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love unstudied from 
the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown—a transitory 
breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust; it saved a soul 
from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought at 
random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last. 
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ONE SUMMER. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


HERE never was suchasummer! All 
the fields were riotous with blossoms. 
The trees poured the very fullness of their 
lives into the June leafage. Rose-bushes, 
that never dreamed of flowering before, 
laughed out with great sweet roses. It was 
all like enchantmemt, a fairy tale, to my 
Cousin Lu and me, when we first came to 
Milford. A fairy tale! a thousand times 
more wonderful, for was it not our own sto- 
ry we were acting—instead of reading—every 
day a page in the uncertain book of life, 
with its undertone of love and death. Not 
that either of these had become part of our 
experience as yet; we were gay and fancy 
free enough when we first entered that fate- 
ful little town, nestling so innocently among 
the mountains. 

What brought us there? Seemingly the 
merest chance, as if there were chance in 
anything! We were a little tired of fashion. 
The bewilderment of our first season in so- 
ciety was growing somewhat commonplace. 
No play is ever quite like the first one. In 
short, we had been behind the scenes, and 
found out for ourselves that the flowers were 
artificial, and the colewr de rose only paint. 

So Lu said one day, suddenly :— 

‘* Leila, suppose this summer we take a 
tramp, as your brother Fred would say, and 
when it comes June slip off out of every- 
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body’s reach into the heavenly quiet of some 
little mountain town. Depend upon it, we 
wont be any the worse for what Aunt Greg- 
ory calls the winter campaign, either men- 
tally or physically. What do you say?”’ 

say, agreed,” I answered, pulling Lu’s 
thick curls, ‘‘ but what is it for?” 


Lu threw her arms round me, like her own 


impulsive self. 

‘Leila, I want some earnestness in my 
life; something that seems real; not a water- 
ing-place, with fashion, and dress, and flir- 
tation. I am suffocating for one breath of 
nature! ”’ 

So, not to waste words, Lulie Westgate 
and I, Leila Harvey, went to Milford. 

We were not like any other girls under 
heaven, Aunt Gregory declared with some 
impatience, on learning our intention. 

‘* Here you are, just out in society, both 
having made a highly successful debut, and, 
instead of following up your advantage at 
Newport and Saratoga, you are going to 
bury yourselves all summer Heaven knows 
where!” 

** Yes,”’ said Lu, ‘‘ that is just it. Heaven 
does know where, and I doubt if it has the 
faintest connection with either of the places 
you recommend, auntie.” 

Fred waxed highly sarcastic in his dis- 
pleasure at our determination. It did well 
enough for fellows, he observed, to run up 
to such a place for a few weeks’ shooting, 
but for young ladies! An expressive pause. 
One short year before, we had been girls to 
his august majesty. 

Of which Lu, irritated, reminded him. A 
side issue, to be sure, but she was vicious 

‘Very true, my dear,’’ he remarked with 
lofty patronage, ‘‘ but you and Leila are out 
of school now.” 

‘¢ The more’s the pity,’”’ interpolated Lu. 

‘* But, as I was saying,” composedly pur- 
sued Fred, regardless of the interruption, 
**such a place as Milford 

‘““Where you’ve never been, my little 
brother,’’ said I calmly. 

‘*T have been there,” with triumph at 
this clincher. 

** Oh, you haven’t,’”’ we chorused. ‘‘ What 
is it like?” 

Fred, of course, became instantly abstract- 
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ed. The figure of a hand-organ man on the 
opposite pavement assumed a wonderful in- 
terest for him. He turned his face to the 
window, and gazed dreamily out. Where- 
upon, Lu stole up quietly, and gave him a 
box on the ear. 

““Oh, what a temper!’ he ejaculated, 
rubbing it. ‘If I don’t warn Mr. Charley 
Deane ’?—— 

“Do!” cried Lu. “I am going away to 
get rid of him.”’ 

‘*T don’t know why,” said Fred, “he’s 
fullas much in love with Leila.”’ And then, 
surveying us with some scorn, he remarked, 
“‘ If 1 were a young lady, or, in fact, if I 
were two young ladies *°—— 

‘“* How charming!” cried Lu, in breath- 
less admiration. 

‘“‘T would have a lover all to myself. 
When you were little girls you must be 
dressed alike, and share everything. Now 
you are grown up the rule holds good in re- 
gard to admirers. How many have you in 
common? Seems to me I would divide 
forces.” 

We bore these scathing remarks with the 
greatest patience. After they were finished 
I said, in the most persuasive and sisterly 
manner:— 

‘* Now, Freddie, dear, won’t you tell me 
sémething about Milford?’ twining one 
of his brown curls round my fingers as I 
spoke. 

Fred really was fond of me, and for one 
moment I fancied was on the point of re- 
lenting, but old combats rankled, and Lu 
looked by no means ready to bury the hatch- 
et, so he only laughed provokingly. 

‘<I leave you to find out, sissy.” 

And so we took the summer to become ac- 
quainted with our little mountain town. 

‘“* There won’t be much left of the society 
young ladies, Lu, by September,” I re- 
marked one day, after we had been there 
perhaps a week. ‘‘ Look at my hands! ”’ 

**Isn’t it glorious! responded Lu, irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘ I don’t feel three years old.” 

‘* How inexpressibly shocked Aunt Greg- 
ory would be at such an announcement,” I 
said laughing, and then we were silent for a 
while, watching the river. 

“‘Lu,”’ I said presently, “‘ years hence, 
when we are married, and no longer young 
and foolish, we’ll remember this summer, 
won’t 

‘“* Yes,”’ said my cousin, dreamily, and I 
knew that her thoughts were not on the pro- 


saic side of marriage, but just hovering round 
the possible lover. 

On her lips was a faint suggestion of a 
happy smile, while her dark eyes looked al- 
most sad, almost fearful. Lu was a crea- 
ture of contradictions and inconsistencies, 
but very charming through them all. 

**O Leila, darling,” she said, turning to 
me, ‘‘ what will the future bring us?”’ and 
she half-shivered. 

‘¢ Happiness, you frightened child! what 
else? That is, if we deserve it.” 

But still Lulie looked at the dark river like 
a fascinated bird. 

No, I don’t believe in second sight,” she 
said presently, ‘* I don’t believe in it, Leila, 
or I would leave this place tomorrow.”’ 

I never can tell what drew my eyes at that 
moment to the hill above us; why I turned 
my head and looked up. Novery frightened 
sight met my vision. Lazily stretched out 
on the green bank, under a gigantic maple, 
lay the figure of a man. 

The handsomest man I had ever seen. 
That I said to myself in a moment, and my 
taste was fastidious to a fault; but something 
in the large blue eyes, the fair clustering 
hair, the easy grace of the recumbent figure, 
suited it perfectly. He was thoroughly in 
harmony with the June day. 

‘¢ What have you seen, Leila ?”’ cried Lu, 
the shadow gone from her eyes, as she read, 
I hardly know what, in my face. 

So her head followed the direction mine 
had taken, a moment since. That she had 
met his eyes I knew in a moment, from the 
blush that overspread her face. 

Leila!’ she whispered, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose he overheard us?” 

‘¢Hush-sh!”’ I replied, under my breath, 
then, looking at my watch, said aloud:— 

Come, Lu, we ought to be going home, 
or Mrs. Marsh will worry about us, and for 
my part I feel decidedly strawberries-and- 
cream-inclined.”’ 

“Oh!” said my cousin, with delight, 
‘¢ those are strawberries, and that is cream! 
We won’t keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, good 
soul! 

Keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, indeed, you 
little hypocrite! ”’ 

‘*Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome 
more,”’ laughed Lu. 

After which, Lu and I, in our foolish girl 
fashion, fell into the habit of alluding to 
worthy Mrs. Marsh by the name of the 
aforesaid Roman general. 
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**Do you think he heard?” resumed Lu, 
that night, as we sat brushing out our hair, 
a mystic ceremony of some duration, which 
usually involved a discussion on all matters 
of interest. 

“Yes, I think he did,’’ and I smiled at 
the recollection. 

Not so Lu. Her blush repeated itself, 
and she seemed uneasy. 

‘“*He must think us silly,’’ she said, hold- 
ing one long curl up, so the clear moonlight 
fell on it. 

“* Well,” I said calmly, ‘‘ that’s what we 
came here for. I only hope he has half as 
good an object.’’ 

And having made the above wise remark, 
and finished brushing my hair, I betook my- 
self to bed. But instead of following my 
example, Lu sat by the window, looking out 
at a field of green-growing corn opposite, 
and beyond, the dark swell of a pine-eov- 
ered hill against the moonlighted sky. 
Looking at these things, and seeing what ? 

‘* Lu, come away,’’ I called out; ‘ wor- 
shiping the moon? Come to bed, you little 
pagan.”’ 

What is the use of denying it? That day 
changed our whole destiny. An alteration 
so subtile as to be intangible came to us. 
We laughed the same, we talked the same, 
we occupied ourselves as before; only, do 
what we would, it was there. 

One rainy day we sat by our window cro- 
cheting busily, and, shall I confess it? a 
trifle homesick. Rainy weather made us 
yearn a little toward the Philistinism of 
Newport. 

‘“*How will that do? The cherry and 
white go well together, don’t they?” I 
asked, suppressing a yawn, and holding out 
a worsted sock destined for a baby relative 
of mine. 

“Lovely,” said Lu, ‘‘ and that color will 
be so becoming to little Al—Ah!”’ and my 
cousin caught her breath and stopped. 

I glanced out of the window. 

Our unknown friend was passing, fishing- 
rod on his shoulder, and an immense dog at 
his side, as brunette as his master was 
blonde. I suppose he half caught sight of 
us, for he turned his head, smiled, took his 
hat off, and made a low bow. 

‘¢ Impertinent! ’? exclaimed Lu, with se- 
cret admiration, ‘he takes us for country 
gir 2? 

‘‘He does nothing of the sort,’’ I said in- 
dignantly. ‘‘He is one of those men who 


are a law unto themselves. He chose to 
bow to us, and accordingly did so.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s very presuming, anyway,’ said 
Lu, and the subject was dropped for the 
present. 

In a short time, however, she returned to 
it. 

‘* Everybody in this place knows every 
one else, whether by intuition or not I can’t 
tell, but such is the fact. Mrs. Marsh is not 
averse to personal topics, and ready to hold 
forth upon them at any time. Iam in des- 
perate need of a spool of thread. Perhaps 
she will lend me one.” 

And my cousin had her hand upon the 
door. 

‘*May your errand prove successful—in 
every respect,’ laughed I, as she disap- 
peared. 

Presently she returned, spool in hand, 
with elated face. 

“Think Meredith a good name, Leila?” 
she asked, with attempted carelessness, sup- 
pressed fun gleaming in her eyes. 

**So—so. What is the other?” 

“That I don’t know. The oracle deigned 
information only as follows, Mr. Meredith is 
a New Yorker, reputed ‘ dreadful rich,’ and 
comes up here generally three or four weeks 
every summer.”’ 

‘That is encouraging, very,” I remarked. 
‘* Well, at all events, we can keep out of his 
way.”’ 

Man proposes, etc. If at that moment 
any one had told me that by that time to- 
morrow Mr. Meredith would have become 
established in our acquaintance, of course I 
should have received the news with the ut- 
most incredulity. But destiny laughs at de- 
termination. 

The next morning dawned fresh and beau- 
tiful. We were wild with gay spirits, and 
pitied inexpressibly the poor unfortunates 
at Newport. 

‘*Let’s take our sketch-books,” said Lu, 
‘*and some lunch, and go off for a glorious 
day in the woods.” 

I was acquiescent, and, having told Mrs. 
Marsh that she was not to have our company 
at dinner, we departed. 

I believe I never enjoyed a day more in 
my life. The air was like a fine, exhilarat- 
ing nectar, the trees marvels of greenness, 
and the flowers, after the late rain, sent out 
a thousand odors of blended sweetness. We 
selected a good view, and commenced our 
sketches. 
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‘“‘The scenery here is lovely,’’? said my 
cousin enthusiastically. ‘‘Oh, why will 
not some artist come and make himself fa- 
mous!” 

But we did not talk much. We were too 
happy for many words. By-and-by I began 
to experience a decided sensation of hunger, 
so we set about making preparation for 
lunch. 

What is there like open air to give an ap- 
petite? Dainty young ladies would have 
been shocked at the havoc made among eat- 
ables that day. We did full justice to the 
excellent luncheon provided by Mrs. Marsh. 
Then stretching ourselves out under a beech- 
tree, we gave ourselves up to a little amateur 
lotus-eating. 

‘Only to see and hear the far-off, sparkling brine. 
Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the 

pine,” 

I murmured, listening to the low rustle of 
the branches overhead, that brought to mind 
the slow wash of the tide against the shore; 
while occasionally the woods resounded to 
the shot of some sportsman. 

‘*T hope a wandering ball won’t join our 
party,’ said Lu. ‘“‘ Let us have a little sing- 
ing to give notice of our presence.” 

So we raised our voices in an old Scotch 
air, and made the woods ring again to the 
stirring chorus of ‘‘ Bonny Dundee.’ 


*Come fill up my cup; 
Come fill up my can,’ ’’ 


_ repeated Lu; ‘‘ which reminds me I am suf- 


fering for some water. This is just the place 
for a brook. There must be one close by.”’ 

, With the assurance that I would find 
water or perish in the attempt, I seized a 
glass and left Lu to keep guard over our 
sketches. 

“** Come with it when the battle’s done, 
Or on it from the field.’ ”’ 
quoted Lu, pointing with a lofty gesture to 
the tumbler in my hand. 

I wandered about some little time, in 
search of the desired brook, laughing to my- 
self as I remembered stories I had read of 
trappers on the prairie hunting for water, 
when a low, musical sound fell on my ear. 
A waterfall, I was convinced; and, after 


standing still awhile to ascertain the direc- 


tion whence the sound proceeded, I made 
my way thither. 

I was right in my conjectures, for, on 
reaching the spot, and parting the branches 
of a clump of bushes, I beheld the object of 


my search, a beautiful little woodland brook, 
with a tiny, laughing waterfall, that flashed 
over the stones, throwing up white spray in- 
to the sunlight. 

I was just bending down, when, apparent- 
ly from the other side of the brook, our re- 
frain came to my ear. 


** Come fill up my cup; 
Come fill up my can,”’ 


Startled at the unexpected sound, I looked 
up, and, in so doing, lost my footing on the 
slippery stones. For one moment I was 
conscious of an intense pain through my 
foot, and then a mist seemed to envelop me. 

When I recovered my consciousness, I 
knew that some one was supporting me and 
bathing my forehead with water. I can 
never tell how, but I was at once aware who 
it was, and, with the antagonism nature 
seemed to have placed between us, made a 
movement to free myself from his arms. I 
fancy he recognized the feeling, for he said, 
rather coldly :— 

‘¢T hardly think you are sufficiently recov- 
ered to stand without assistance.” 

Determined to make the trial, I did so, 
and proved the truth of his words. 

‘¢ Are you hurt?” he asked quickly, as I 
gave a half cry from the sharp pain the ef- 
fort cost me. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, as calmly as I could. 
hating to betray any weakness to one whom 
—I scarcely knew why—I regarded some- 
what in the light of an enemy, ‘‘ I—I believe 
I have sprained my foot.”’ 

All the antagonism certainly left his man- 
ner then. On the instant he grew sympa- 
thetic and tender. 

‘¢ Your friend is with you, is she not? I 
heard you singing. If you will allow me, I 
will take you to her. She is over yonder ?”’ 

‘Thank you, I can walk,’ I answered, to 
his evident intention of carrying me, so I 
took his arm, and together we went in the 
direction of the place where I had left my 
cousin. 

Fortunately it was not very far distant. 
A few moments more of such intense pain, 
and I must have fainted. As it was, I be- 
gan to have a dim idea of the sufferings of 
martyrdom, only I was a martyr to pride, 
not principle. But through all that tortured 
walk, I kept rigid guard upon my lips, that 
not a groan might reveal the agony I felt. 
Only once or twice I clung more closely to 
my companion’s arm. 
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Such a face as Lu’s, when we reached her, 
I never saw—or rather I should say when 
our coming awoke her from a very pictur- 
esque slumber, and she began to realize that 
we were not indeed apparitions from the 
land of dreams. 

The presence of a third person appeared 
to add an element of etiquette. My new ac- 
quaintance introduced himself as Mr. Mere- 
dith, and I, notwithstanding the pain I still 
suffered, recovered my scattered wits, 
thanked him for his timely assistance, and, 
in response to the mention of his name, in- 
troduced myself and my cousin, Miss West- 
gate. 

With Lu both of us directly seemed to 
feel more at ease. She was so altogether 
charming—my sweet cousin—that it was 
impossible to preserve anything like stiffness 
in her company. I sat down beside her and 
leaned my head upon her shoulder. Mr. 
Meredith, being invited, threw himself down 
on the other side of me, and soon we were 
all three talking like old friends. 

In spite of the pain my foot gave me, my 
gravity several times was severely threat- 
ened by a series of roguish nudges given by 
Lu, who, I could see, except for my mishap, 
was extremely delighted with the turn af- 
fairs had taken, and by no means regretted 
the installment of ‘‘ Mr. Impertinence ”’ in 
our acquaintance. 

And as for me, I will not deny that, 
sprained foot and all, it was a very pleasant 
hoar we passed there, we three together. 
Seeing Mr. Meredith nearer, I was not dis- 
posed to negative my first conclusion. He 
was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
He had thrown off his hat, and the wind 
played softly with his fair hair. I now no- 
ticed for the first time his unusual height 
and size, the perfect proportion of his form 
at first sight deceiving one. Lu, who had 
rather a taste for the classic, 1 remember 
afterwards styled him a “colossal, Antin- 
ous.”’ 

Now that you’re more yourself,’’ said 
Lu, “‘ I want to know all about this little ac- 
cident. How did it happen?” 

I pressed her hand to be quiet, but she 
either did not or would not understand, and 
repeated her question. 


A sudden light flashed over Mr. Meredith’s 
face. 


‘*Miss Harvey, can it be possible that I 
was the cause? Did I startle you? The 
refrain of your ‘ Bonny Dundee’ haunted 


me. So it is thanks to me that you are 
hurt?” 

‘*It is thanks to you that I am here so 
safe and well as I am,” I answered, my hos- 
tility to our new acquaintance decreasing 
wonderfully. 

It was impossible to dislike him, he seemed 
so frank, so kind-hearted. 

Presently Lu said, breaking a short si- 
lence:— 

‘* Well, Leila, dear, how do you purpose 
getting home? Are you sufficiently recov- 
ered to walk?” 

‘*No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Meredith, 
starting forward, ‘‘she must not walk. I 
will get a carriage if you will wait here. It 
will not be long.”’ 

And with these words he left us somewhat 
abruptly. 

Lu was wild with delight. I could see in 
her a disposition to get up and dance about 
me, which I checked with some severity. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Marsh was filled with 
consternation at my mishap. With charac- 
teristic energy, she at once installed herself 
as nurse, sent Jedediah, her youthful son and 
heir, after the doctor, and, despite my re- 
monstrances, hurried me off to bed. 

That a patient should not be in bed to re- 
ceive a doctor’s visit was, I believe, contrary 
to her orthodox views of propriety. As for 
herself, she set about making with all haste, 
her panacea for all earthly ills, herb-tea. 

Lu, restless and excited, sat by the win- 
dow, ostensibly looking out for the doctor’s 
arrival, but I verily believe that worthy gen- 
tleman was the last object in her thoughts, 
just at present. She looked very lovely as 
she sat there, her dark hair falling in loose 
curls over her white dress, her cheek, with 
that exquisite flush, just turned away, so 
that only its pure outline was visible from 
where I lay—very lovely; but, looking at 
this new beauty that had come to her, I 
sighed and closed my eyes. 

‘¢ There he is! ”’ she cried at last, starting 
up, and presently the door opened, and Dr. 
Blake appeared, short, stout, bald, out of 
breath and exceedingly warm, but withal 
cheerful and kindly. 

He pronounced it a very bad sprain, al- 
most a broken ankle, and enjoined upon me 
to keep quiet for a week or two, a mandate 
which I found it very hard to obey, provoked 
as I was at the thought of so many days of 
our beautiful summer to be wasted in a sick- 
room, and for so trifling a cause. 
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The next day Mr. Meredith came to in- 
quire after my injury, and brought a bouquet 
of exquisite roses. From instinctive avoid- 
ance, I had grown to like him extremely. 
The next day he brought a book to read to 
us, and in this way, by degrees, the acquaint- 
ance ripened to intimacy. 

*¢ Which of you is it?’ said Mrs. Marsh, 
doubtless echoing the village wonder. ‘‘Guess 
he’s puzzled to decide, and bless me if I 
shouldn’t be, in his place. Law, Miss 
Lu, no need to color up so! _I ain’t said no 
harm, have I? ”’ 

For Lu had blushed redder than the rose 
in her hair. 

Which, indeed? With the old fatality 
that attended us, Mr. Meredith, I thought, 
was actually falling in love with both! Lu, I 
believe, realized nothing,yjsave the fact of 
her happiness, and that she did not analyze. 

How singularly alike you look!” said 
Mr. Meredith one afternoon, after regarding 
us for alittle while. ‘‘‘Maud and Madge.’”’ 

After the ball?’ ” said I. 

** « Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 

Their long bright tresses, one by one.’”’ 
quoted Lu. 
is too dark.”’ 

‘“* There is gold in both, though,” he said, 
with the air of one who had studied his sub- 
ject. 

**T never knew it,’’ said I. 

** Which is Maud and which is Madge?” 
asked Lu. 

‘* Miss Leila is Maud; you are Madge.” 

““That’s not a cheerful prophecy for an 
invalid,’ laughed I. ‘‘ Poor Maud! ”’ 


“«* One face shining outlike a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 
And one voice sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech,’ ” 
continued Meredith. 

“ Well, whose is the face?” asked Lu in- 
nocently. 

The next moment he was looking at her 
in a way that sent the blood surging up to 
the very roots of her hair, the while she 
gazed up into his eyes as if fascinated by 
what she read there. Poor little girl, poor 
charmed little bird! how could she help it ? 

For a minute I looked with a dull pain at 
this tableau—so beautiful, artistically con- 
sidered—for one minute, and a resolution 
was taken. Heaven help me to carry it out! 

For the time being, they had forgotten my 
existence. The falling of a book recalled it. 


‘* That doesn’t apply; our hair 


Simultaneously both looked round with a 
half-guilty start, convicted of that world-old 
crime—falling in love. Not that either of 
them realized it, just at present, but I, a 
looker-on, judged fairly. 

Well, what did this revelation matter to 
me? Alone I could understand it; so, with 
an invalid’s privilege, I dismissed them, tell- 
ing them it was a perfect afternoon for walk- 
ing, and warning them not to make their re- 
appearance without a bouquet of wild flow- 
ers. 

Left alone, the hot, passionate tears blind- 
ed my eyes; the first and last time I cried 
for Arnold Meredith. Then I composed 
myself. Why should I take it in this way, 
why regret the probable denouement? He 
was handsome, talented, wealthy, of irre- 
proachable family, just what Aunt Gregory 
would style an excellent parti. If he and 
Lu chose to fancy each other, why should 
not I, instead of reddening my eyes with 
silly tears, rejoice in the happiness of one 
dearer than a sister ? 

For the simple reason that I, too, loved 
Arnold Meredith. And as for his being en- 
grossed with her today, that signified little; 
yesterday he was in love with me, and to- 
morrow he might be so again. It was not 
due to the fickleness of his nature, but simply 
to the similarity of ours. Fred’s half jest 
had become terrible earnest. 

But, as I have said, my decision had been 
made. Iwould givehimup. This resolu- 
tion I made, not through unselfishness, but 
of necessity. I could suffer myself; I could 
not bear to see my cousin suffer. Maud and 
Madge, indeed! Happy Maud is dying! 

But no more time now for thinking, for 
my wild flowers had come. 

‘You ought to thank me,” said Meredith, 
‘“*T gathered the most beautiful in a marsh, 
where I would not let your cousin venture.’” 

‘‘They are very sweet,”’ said Lu. 

** But poisonous,”’ said I. 

Mr. Meredith gave me an odd look. 

‘That was like you,’ he said, in a low 
voice. ‘*The flowers I plucked ’’——. 

Why,”’ said I, you cannot be much of 
a botanist not to recognize one of the most 
poisonous flowers that grow in our woods.”’ 

‘¢ No,” he answered shortly, ‘‘ lam not a 
botanist. I am content to admire without 
analyzing. If a thing is sweet, I accept it.’’ 

How far matters had gone in their walk I 
could not tell, but from his manner with her 
I fancied the progress had been considerable. 
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Well, I would hold myself aloof as much as 
possible, and the sooner it came about, the 
better. 

But after a few days had elapsed, Mr. 
Meredith came in one mornivg, when Lu 
was absent, bringing a beautiful bouquet, 
this time not of wild flowers. 

‘*There is no poison in that, Miss Leila,” 
he said, as I took it, ‘‘so you need have no 
fear of it.” 

“If it is sweet, I accept it. I will be like 
you.”’ 

“‘In return, may I have that rosebud ?”’ 
A white one just opening, which I wore in 
my hair. 

“Why,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ it means ‘ for- 
saken!’”’ 

“¢ Forsaking. rather, judging by the way 
you have avoided me of late; but that is not 
saying if I may have it. May I be bold?” 
leaning toward me as if to take it. 

*“*¢Be not too bold,’ remember,’’ and I 
drew back my head. 

‘*Tyrannical! What if I refuse to be sub- 
missive? What if I too play the tyrant? 
Come, I will have it,’? and, before I could 
object, with a saucy laugh he was placing it 
in his buttonhole. 

What wasItodo? Ina little while here 
was Lu’s lover making love to me, by look 
and tone, in everything but word. The 


only thing was to adhere yet more rigidly to- 


my original plan of leaving them alone to- 
gether as much as possible. 

Which, followed faithfully, appeared suc- 
cessful, for, with one or two relapses, his 
wavering fancy seemed concentrating itself 
on Lu, until at last it became evident that 
he was in love with her. He would reply at 
random to what others said, would sit with 
his eyes fixed on her, and make every excuse 
to be near her, while, if she glanced at any 
one else, it appeared to make him inex- 
pressibly uneasy. Then he began to devel- 
op a great capacity for jealousy. The chance 
mention of a friend’s name, a casual word or 
look, was sufficient to make him moody and 
almost savage. 

**So he’s made his pick, has he? Well, 
for my part, I should think you’d be glad to 
have it settled,’ observed Mrs. Marsh, to 
me, one day. ‘‘Took him a while, though, 
two such sweet, pretty girls.” 

Lu’s feelings also were evident. I think 
he understood them perfectly, and yet he 
was insufferably jealous. Poor Lu! Had I 
not known the fascination of it, I should not 


have envied her probable lot. His temper 
was not heavenly, I ju:'ged, from the effect 
produced upon him by some trifling allusion 
to a certain genitlcman’s penchant for Lu. 
His face would have served a painter as an 
excellent model for jealous anger. He 
grew perfectly pale, his blue eyes almost 
black with passion—a peculiarity of his 
when angry—and under the heavy mous- 
tache I could see him gnaw his lip. Suchan 
exhibition frightened and fascinated Lu. 
She was terribly afraid of him. 

Every day I expected him to speak. I 
fancied the time was not far distant, when, 
with many blushes, my ccusin would confide 
to me her happy secret, for I knew my 
romantic Lulu well enough to be sure that 
a secret it would be for some time to come. 

‘*A letter for you, Miss Lily,”—this being 
the nearest approach she seemed capable of 
making to my name—announced Mrs. 
Marsh, handing me a letter addressed in the 
familiar hand of Fred, who, being a bad cor- 
respondent, was valucd accordingly. 

I read on for some time—news of friends 
and Newport, all of which seemed very far 
away, when suddenly a name of nearer in- 
terest met my eye. 

** So Arnold Meredith is in Milford. You 
must be careful not to lose your hearts—or 
shall 1 say heart? I presume you have but 
one in common—to him, as there is a very 
charming Mrs. Meredith in Europe. I can- 
not imagine why they are separated.” 

And so on to other matters. But I could 
not read further. I crushed the letter into 
my pocket, and sat as if turned to stone. 

Oh the bitterness of thatmoment! AndI 
had helped to bring it a!l about! How could 
I forgive myself? But he had not spoken 
yet,—must neverspeak. I would see him at 
once. 

I remembered that he had passed, not long 
before, in the direction of the little pond 
where he occasionally went to fish, so, fan- 
cying I should find him there, I went by a 
short path through the woods. He was 
there, but not fishing; lying under a tree, 
with a face so indicative of the intensest 
mental suffering, that, had I hated him, I 
must have pitied him then. 

I stood still a moment, before he was 
aware of my presence. 

Mr. Meredith,” I said, softly. 

He started and looked up. 

‘You here, Miss Leila? I dropped my 
fishing-rod into the water,’ endeavoring to 
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speak as usual. ‘‘ Won’t you sit down here ? 
It’s quite dry.” ' 

I sat down without a word. 

“What is wrong? There is nothing 
poison!’ 

For answer I took the letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to him. 

He, too, read in silence, then turned to 
me. 

**So you know it,’’ speaking with forced 
calmness, but in a voice quivering with sup- 
pressed passion. 

“*'Yes;’’ and we sat, measuring each other 
with our eyes. 

Does—she know ? ”’ 

** Not yet; but she will know today.” 

“You will tell her, then?” 

Certainly.” 

“Why?” looking at me with a cool auda- 
city characteristic of the man. 

_“ Because she loves you,” I said, simply, 
scorning all attempts at subterfuge. 

His whole face changed. 

‘“*Then she does love me? By Heaven, 
you shall not tell her! No power on earth 
shall take her from me! ”’ 

I knew his influence over her, and trem- 
bled. There was no hope, I saw, save in 
appeal. 

‘‘Arnold Meredith,” I said, ‘‘ may Heaven 
forgive you, as I do, if you will spare her 
now.” 

** You have hated me from the first,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘but you cannot make her hate 

How I humbled myself! How I begged, 
entreated, implored! Then I spoke of her 
innocence and beauty, and appealed to his 
love for her. 

His iron will gave way at last. 

Leila, do not despise me. Do not make 
me hate myself more thoroughly. I swear I 
did not mean to be the villain you think me. 
At first I was so much attracted by you— 
both. You restored my faith in women— 
which, Heaven knows, has been shaken 
severely enough!—and her sweetness led me 
on unawares, until—— But why do I talk 
of love to you ?”’ checking himself with sud- 
den bitterness; ‘‘ you cannot understand 
it.”’ (I could not!) 

_“ But it shall go no further? Promise 
me, oh, promise me that! ”’ 

He took my hand in his. 

“TI will promise it, if, in your turn, you 
will promise me to use all influence in your 
power to prevent her marrying another.” 


I hesitated. 

“Tf not 

promise. 
once?” 

‘Tomorrow. 
America.”’ 

“‘And you will not see her again?” 

‘“*T must see her again, and alone. Do 
you think she shall hear the story from any 
lips but mine ? ”’ 

How the next few weeks passed, I was 
not really conscious. I have little pleasure 
in dwelling on their remembrance. Summer 
was over. Arnold Meredith had sailed for 
Europe, and we returned home from Mil- 
ford, where we had gained and lost so much. 

What was the matter with us? demanded 
Aunt Gregory. We seemed to have left all 
our life and spirits in that detestable country 
town. Lulu, in particular, had grown paler, 
and thinner, and far quieter than of old. 
What was it? What, indeed! echoed Fred. 
We had doubtless moped ourselves to death, 
and stayed the summer through, out of ob- 
stinacy. 

Such were the comments at first, but after 
atime matters grew more serious, the state 
of my cousin’s health really becoming a 
source of alarm to us all. She did not com- 
plain; she only grew weaker every day, the 
least exertion fatiguing her to such a degree 


And you will go away at 


I could not remain in 


that even Aunt Gregory was forced to admit 


the necessity of her refraining from society 
untilshe should, in a measure, have regained 
her health. 

One winter evening we sat together, 
brushing out our hair, as in the old Milford 
days. Lulu stopped, sighed, looked up at 
me. 

‘¢ Maud and Madge,” she said, with a faint 
color and a sad smile. 

It was the first time that she had made 
even the most distant allusion to the events 
of the past summer. Then, as if overcome 
by the recollection, she burst into a torrent 
of tears. Nature was avenging herself for 
the restraint put upon her all these months 
by that unnatural quiet. She laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and there I suffered her 
to weep her fill. 

That night ushered in a crisis. The next 
morning she was delirious with brain-fever 
which kept us fearful of her life for weeks. 
When at last it left her, she seemed, in one 
respect, a new being. Her love for Arnold 
Meredith—that love which had endangered 
life and reason—had departed wholly. His 
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name brought no blush to her cheek, no 
tremor to her voice. It was as if the days 
that held their love had suddenly dropped 
out of her life, as if that deathly delirium 
had not only suspended but annihilated 
memory. 

For a time I looked on this as merely a 
temporary state, watching, each day, for a 
return of the old troubles. But there was 
no change. At last I tried her, with the 
hardest test I knew. 

Lulie,’”’ I said, one day, suddenly, “‘ 1 
heard, not long since, of a death that gave 
me a great shock.”’ 

friend of ours?” she questioned, 
turning her eyes on me; ‘and you never 
told me ?”’ 

**Oh, it was not that,” I answered, hasti- 
ly, “‘ only that it was so unexpected. No, it 
was no friend of ours, no acquaintance, even; 
we have never seen her, but ’»—— 

There I,stopped. I had meant to tell her 
abruptly, to watch the effect of my words in 
her face, but at the point my courage failed. 
If the test should prove too hard! But as I 
paused, Lulu turned towards me, and asked, 
quietly :-— 

** Who is dead, Leila? ” 

**Arnold Meredith’s wife,’’ I said. 

After that there was a silence, during 
which I scrutinized my cousin furtively but 
keenly. She sat still, her hands folded in 
her lap, her eyes bent upon them, her ex- 
pression grave but perfectly calm. Present- 
ly she looked up and smiled. 

That smile puzzled me. At the risk of 
seeming heartless, I said:— 

“There ‘is nothing now to hinder your 
loving each other in peace, Lulie, dear.” 

*¢ We do not love each other,” she replied. 

What! I cried, not crediting my ears. 

** We do not love each other,’’ she repeat- 
ed, her dark eyes gazing straight in my face. 
** Leila, when the soul is close to another 
world it sees the truth clearly. I have been 
very near death, and I know that Arnold 
Meredith never loved me. -He petted me, 
he was jealously fond of me, perhaps even 
in love with me, but he never loved me as 
he could love, with all that is best in his 
nature. He never gave me himself. As 
for me, I did love him once, but when that 
revelation came to me with such certainty, 
I don’t know how it was, everything was 
changed at once. I do not love him now— 
never could love him again.” 

Here she stopped, as if she considered the 


subject closed and done with. She had 
spoken in even tones, neither fast nor slow, 
without a tremor in them. I attempted no 
reply—indeed, I could not have continued 
the conversation just then—and no further 
allusion was made to Arnold Meredith. 

Six months later proved the truth of her 
words. Her heart had returned from its 
ancient bondage, and was passing into an- 
other thrall as utterly as if it had never 
known that first unhappy wandering. 

Lulu’s lover was all that could be desired, 
either by Aunt Gregory or myself, and we 
certainly looked at the matter from different 
stand-points. He had wealth, family and 
position, which were the essential points in 
Aunt Gregory’s eyes; while his nobility, his 
kind heart and his extreme love for my 
cousin reconciled me tothe match. I should 
have been altogether satisfied but for one 
drawback—my promise to Arnold Meredith. 
What to do I did not know. Here I was 
solemnly pledged to use every means in my 
power to deprive my poor Lulu—who, one 
would think, had already suffered enough— 
of the happiness which a true and tender 
love was ready to lavish upon her; to turn 
traitor to my convictions, and influence her 
against her own good. What should I do? 

After a time my resolution was taken. 
Secretly I found out Arnold Meredith’s ad- 
dress, and wrote to him, imploring him to 
release me from that rash promise. After 
my letter was despatched, how anxiously I 
waited for the reply! how impatiently I 
counted the days that must first elapse! But 
when at length an answer came, in spite of 
all my eagerness it took me by surprise, 
for—it was Arnold Meredith himself. 

There was a silence between us at first, 
for there were those recollections on the 
part of both which did not make ordinary 
conversation an easy thing. Presently he 
said:— 

‘“*T have come to answer your request, 
Miss Harvey.”’ 

I leaned eagerly forward, looking up. 

‘* By what right,’ he went on, a certain 
harshness in his tone, ‘‘ do you call on me to 
give up the happiness that is in my power at 
last? Why should I not take my right ?” 

‘‘Because,”” I answered, as calmly as I 
could, “‘it is your right no longer. If I had 
not been well convinced of that, I should 
not have asked what I did of you.”’ 

‘**You mean that I have lost my power 
over your cousin? ”’ he said, slowly. 
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speak as usual. 
It’s quite dry.” 

I sat down without a word. 

“What is wrong? There is nothing 
poison!’ 

For answer I took the letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to him. 

He, too, read in silence, then turned to 
me. 

“So you know it,” speaking with forced 
calmness, but in a voice quivering with sup- 
pressed passion. 

“'Yes;”’ and we sat, measuring each other 
with our eyes. 

** Does—she know ? 

** Not yet; but she will know today.” 

* You will tell her, then ? ”’ 

Certainly.” 

“Why?” looking at me with a cool auda- 
city characteristic of the man. 

_ “ Because she loves you,’’ I said, simply, 
scorning all attempts at subterfuge. 

His whole face changed. 

“Then she does love me? By Heaven, 
you shall not tell her! No power on earth 
shall take her from me! ”’ 

I knew his influence over her, and trem- 
bled. There was no hope, I saw, save in 
appeal. 

‘‘Arnold Meredith,”’ I said, ‘“‘ may Heaven 
forgive you, as I do, if you will spare her 
now.”’ 

‘¢ You have hated me from the first,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘but you cannot make her hate 
me.” 

How I humbled myself! How I begged, 
entreated, implored! Then I spoke of her 
innocence and beauty, and appealed to his 
love for her. 

His iron will gave way at last. 

** Leila, do not despise me. Do not make 
me hate myself more thoroughly. I swear I 
did not mean to be the villain you think me. 
At first I was so much attracted by you— 
both. You restored my faith in women— 
which, Heaven knows, has been shaken 
severely enough!—and her sweetness led me 
on unawares, until—— But why do I talk 
of love to you ?”’ checking himself with sud- 
den bitterness; ‘‘ you cannot understand 


*¢ Won’t you sit down here ? 


it.”’ (I could not!) 
_“ But it shall go no further? Promise 
me, oh, promise me that! ”’ 

He took my hand in his. 

“I will promise it, if,in your turn, you 
will promise me to use all influence in your 
power to prevent her marrying another.” 


I hesitated. 

“Tf not 

promise. 
once ?”’ 

‘Tomorrow. 
America.” 

‘‘And you will not see her again ?” 

**T must see her again, and alone. Do 
you think she shall hear the story from any 
lips but mine ? 

How the next few weeks passed, I was 
not really conscious. I have little pleasure 
in dwelling on their remembrance. Summer 
was over. Arnold Meredith had sailed for 
Europe, and we returned home from Mil- 
ford, where we had gained and lost so much. 

What was the matter with us? demanded 
Aunt Gregory. We seemed to have left all 
our life and spirits in that detestable country 
town. Lulu, in particular, had grown paler, 
and thinner, and far quieter than of old. 
What was it? What, indeed! echoed Fred. 
We had doubtless moped ourselves to death, 
and stayed the summer through, out of ob- 
stinacy. 

Such were the comments at first, but after 
atime matters grew more serious, the state 
of my cousin’s health really becoming a 
source of alarm to us all. She did not com- 
plain; she only grew weaker every day, the 
least exertion fatiguing her to such a degree 


And you will go away at 


I could not remain in 


’ that even Aunt Gregory was forced to admit 


the necessity of her refraining from society 
untilshe should, in a measure, have regained 
her health. 

One winter evening we sat together, 
brushing out our hair, as in the old Milford 
days. Lulu stopped, sighed, looked up at 
me. 

‘* Maud and Madge,”’ she said, with a faint 
color and a sad smile. 

It was the first time that she had made 
even the most distant allusion to the events 
of the past summer. Then, as if overcome 
by the recollection, she burst into a torrent 
of tears. Nature was avenging herself for 
the restraint put upon her all these months 
by that unnatural quiet. She laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and there I suffered her 
to weep her fill. 

That night ushered in a crisis. The next 
morning she was delirious with brain-fever 
which kept us fearful of her life for weeks. 
When at last it left her, she seemed, in one 
respect, a new being. Her love for Arnold 
Meredith—that love which had endangered 
life and reason—had departed wholly. His 
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name brought no blush to her cheek, no 
tremor to her voice. It was as if the days 
that held their love had suddenly dropped 
out of her life, as if that deathly delirium 
had not only suspended but annihilated 
memory. 

For a time I looked on this as merely a 
temporary state, watching, each day, for a 
return of the old troubles. But there was 
no change. At last I tried her, with the 
hardest test I knew. 

** Lulie,” I said, one day, suddenly, “1 
heard, not long since, of a death that gave 
me a great shock.” 

friend of ours?” she questioned, 
turning her eyes on me; ‘and you never 
told me ?”’ 

“Oh, it was not that,” I answered, hasti- 
ly, “‘ only that it was so unexpected. No, it 
was no friend of ours, no acquaintance, even; 
we have never seen her, but ’>—— 

There I,stopped. I had meant to tell her 
abruptly, to watch the effect of my words in 
her face, but at the point my courage failed. 
If the test should prove too hard! But as I 
paused, Lulu turned towards me, and asked, 
quietly :-— 

** Who is dead, Leila? ” 

**Arnold Meredith’s wife,’’ I said. 

After that there was a silence, during 
which I scrutinized my cousin furtively but 
keenly. She sat still, her hands folded in 
her lap, her eyes bent upon them, her ex- 
pression grave but perfectly calm. Present- 
ly she looked up and smiled. 

That smile puzzled me. At the risk of 
seeming heartless, I said:— 

“There “is nothing now to hinder your 
loving each other in peace, Lulie, dear.” 

** We do not love each other,”’ she replied. 

What!’ I cried, not crediting my ears. 

*¢ We do not love each other,’ she repeat- 
ed, her dark eyes gazing straight in my face. 
** Leila, when the soul is close to another 
world it sees the truth clearly. I have been 
very near death, and I know that Arnold 
Meredith never loved me. _He petted me, 
he was jealously fond of me, perhaps even 
in love with me, but he never loved me as 
he could love, with all that is best in his 
nature. He never gave me himself. As 
for me, I did love him once, but when that 
revelation came to me with such certainty, 
I don’t know how it was, everything was 
changed at once. I do not love him now— 
never could love him again.” 

Here she stopped, as if she considered the 


subject closed and done with. She had 
spoken in even tones, neither fast nor slow, 
without a tremor in them. I attempted no 
reply—indeed, I could not have continued 
the conversation just then—and no further 
allusion was made to Arnold Meredith. 

Six months later proved the truth of her 
words. Her heart had returned from its 
ancient bondage, and was passing into an- 
other thrall as utterly as if it had never 
known that first unhappy wandering. 

Lulu’s lover was all that could be desired, 
either by Aunt Gregory or myself, and we 
certainly looked at the matter from different 
stand-points. He had wealth, family and 
position, which were the essential points in 
Aunt Gregory’s eyes; while his nobility, his 
kind heart and his extreme love for my 
cousin reconciled me tothe match. I should 
have been altogether satisfied but for one 
drawback—my promise to Arnold Meredith. 
What to do I did not know. Here I was 
solemnly pledged to use every means in my 
power to deprive my poor Lulu—who, one 
would think, had already suffered enough— 
of the happiness which a true and tender 
love was ready to lavish upon her; to turn 
traitor to my convictions, and influence her 
against her own good. What should I do? 

After a time my resolution was taken. 
Secretly I found out Arnold Meredith’s ad- 
dress, and wrote to him; imploring him to 
release me from that rash promise. After 
my letter was despatched, how anxiously I 
waited for the reply! how impatiently I 
counted the days that must first elapse! But 
when at length an answer came. in spite of 
all my eagerness it took me by surprise, 
for—it was Arnold Meredith himself. 

There was a silence between us at first, 
for there were those recollections on the 
part of both which did not make ordinary 
conversation an easy thing. Presently he 
said:— 

‘*T have come to answer your request, 
Miss Harvey.”’ 

I leaned eagerly forward, looking up. 

‘* By what right,” he went on, a certain 
harshness in his tone, ‘‘ do you call on me to 
give up the happiness that is in my power at 
last? Why should I not take my right?” 

‘*Because,” I answered, as calmly as I 
could, ‘it is your right no longer. If I had 
not been well convinced of that, I should 
not have asked what I did of you.” 

**You mean that I have lost my power 
over your cousin? ”’ he said, slowly. 
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“ Utterly,” I answered, with perhaps 
some shade of unconscious triumph in my 
tone; for he said, quickly, as if stung to 
speech :— 

** Ts it not possible that your kind wishes 
on the subject may have prejudiced your 
judgment a little?”’ with the cool sneer I 
remembered. 

‘You shall hear everything, and decide for 
yourself,”’ I said. 

Then I told him all that Lulu had said to 
me on that morning when we talked of him; 
told him all, without a change or reserva- 
tion, for I had resolved that there should be 
no half-truth, no uncertainty to mislead. 

He listened in perfect silence while I re- 
peated, word for word, as nearly as possible, 
what my cousin had said to me. 

‘*Miss Leila,” he said, at the close, having 
asked no single question, ‘‘I give you back 
your promise. No, do not thank me,’’ 
checking the words on my lips before they 
could find utterance, ‘“‘ I am in no mood for 
your thanks. You believe this man will 
make your cousin happy?” he concluded, 
abruptly. 

‘* Honestly, I believe he will,’’ answered; 
“very happy.”’ 

“‘ Then use your influence as you will; you 
will have no opposing power. I have played 
the game and lost; now I give it all up. I 
am too tired.” 

I sat silent, at a loss what to say to him. 
Before I could think, he had crossed the 
room and sat down close beside me. 

‘* Miss Leila.’’ he said, very slowly, look- 
ing at me for the first time during our inter- 
view, ‘‘my whole life has been a failure. I 
have been mocked with shadows, and denied 
what I really hungered and thirsted for. 
You wonder, I suppose, why I say this to 
you, who are as indifferent to my suffering 
as to that of any crushed worm. Well, I 
mean to let you tread me still deeper into the 
dust. Your cousin was right in saying that 
I never really loved her. I was jealously in 
love with her, but I never did love her with 
whatever is strongest and truest in me—with 
my whole self. There were depths that she 
never touched. Shall I tell you who did 
touch them? It was you—you who hate 
and despise me! In spite of yourself, in 
spite of myself, too, you fill my heart, and 
all these months I have not been able to tear 
you out. And now, Miss Harvey,” rising 
and standing before me, “‘ do you enjoy your 
triumph? Does the worm writhe enough to 


satisfy you?”’’ a bitter sneer mocking his 
passion. 

While he spoke I had not been able to 
interrupt him, my brain being in a whirl 
with a conflict of emotions; but now, as he 
moved from me towards the door, I re- 
covered from my amazement sufficiently to 
start up and try to arrest his steps. 

Mr. Meredith!”’ I cried, don’t go 
with such cruel words! Why should you 
always so misjudge me? Why can’t we be 
friends ?” 

Because,’’ he answered, stopping short 
but not moving towards me, ‘ there could 
never be simple friendship between you and 
me. It must be love or hate—and you made 
your choice long ago.” 

I did not know what to do. 

‘Why will you be so terribly unjust ?”’ I 
cried, turning away from his handsome, 
scowling face, and leaning my head on my 
hands. ‘ I—I’”—— 

‘*Do not waste tears on me, Miss Leila,”’ 
he said, mockingly, as I paused, quite bewil- 
dered. Then his tone raised that strange 
antagonism latent from the first between us. 
I raised my face, flushed, but dry-eyed. 

‘*You need not fear,” I said, quickly. 
‘*] shed my first and last tears for you long 
ago.”’ 

The moment these words were spoken, 
I would have given worlds to recall them. 
But it was too late; even though I should 
bite my tongue through, it could not help 
me now. He turned and came close to me. 

You shed tears forme?’ hesaid. And, 
though I could not see his face, for my head 
was down again, I heard his voice sounding 
greatly softened. ‘‘ You? when? and for 
what?” 

I did not say anything. After a minute he 
spoke again. 

‘“*T have not lived all these months alune 
with only memory, without coming to realize 
fully what you are to me, or that there can 
be nothing short of love or hate between us. 
Tell me, Leila, must the love always be on 
my side, and the hate on yours? Look at 
me and answer.”’ 

I looked up. I did not say a word, neither 
did he; but our eyes met, and he was an- 
swered. 

For the next few minutes I think that we 
were our usually calm, unmoved selves. 
Then something—the rumbling of a carriage 
or the distant closing of a door—recalled me 
to the proprieties. Here was I listening to 
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declarations of love from a man whose wife 
had been dead but little more than six 
months. To be sure, they had long been 
separated, and it was an acknowledged fact 
that there was no affection between them; 
but the proprieties demanded the customary 
year of mourning and I had no thought of 
disobedience. So I sent my lover away, try- 


ing very hard, and not very successfully, to 
persuade myself that the lover and the love 
were, just at present, only a dream. 

‘*But I shall come back,’ he said, from 
the threshold, for parting words. ‘And 
then 

And he did come back, and I am very 


happy. 


A SONG OF AWAKENING. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


WAKE, awake! O buttercup! 
The dews are sparkling in the light, 

O’er hedges green, in meadows bright, 
The flowers unfold. The sunlight weaves 
A web of gold o’er emerald leaves, 
And the soft poplars, drooping low, 
Shower forth their silvery buds of snow. 
Within the waters mirrored fair, 
Bathe thy bright locks of shining hair, 
And flutter in the sunlight bold, 
Until the woods are all a-gold 
With flashing hues; till cowslips small 
Come forth and blossom at thy call. 
Look up, thou sleeping one, look up ; 
Wake from thy slumbers, buttercup. 


N. Y., 1886. 


Wake up! wake up! O daffodil! 

Far o’er the hilltops, newly born, 

Flush the faint roses of the morn, 

With tinted fingers, clamber out 

Into the sun, for all about 

Shall greet the. Hasten now to rift 
The mossy mold, and upward lift 

Thy pure face where the streamlet winds 
Among the hills, while backward shines 
Splendor to splendor. Softly wake 

The downy mosses of the lake, 

Till the arbutus raises shy 

Its fair head to the fairer sky. 

A new life breathes on moor and hill, 
Wake up! wake up! O daffodil! 


DANGERS OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE. 


HE accounts published from time to time 
by the government of India, showing 
the loss of life occasioned annually by 
snake-bites and the ravages of wild animals, 
still bear witness to a terrible mortality 
attributable to these scourges, and we might 
add, afford a clear proof that the present 
exertions of the government of India are 
inadequate for the purpose. The latest 
returns tell the truly awful tale, that in the 
year 1883 upwards of twenty-two thousand 
lives were lost from the above-mentioned 
causes. Nor can the returns rendered by 
district officers be considered as altogether 
complete or satisfactory; for, owing to the 
apathy of the natives of India and the almost 
universal belief among them of the ‘‘ decrees 
of fate,’”? many cases of snake-bite are never 
reported, and altogether escape the notice 
of the authorities. 


Then, again, it should be remembered 
that the government returns which give the 
number of deaths attributable to snakes and 
wild beasts, only include cases in British 
India, leaving altogether unrecorded the 
mortality from the same causes in large in- 
dependent states, such as Jeypore, Gwalior, 
Rewah, and many others. Moreover, the 
British system of keeping down wild beasts 
and noxious reptiles, does not obtain in 
these large tracts of territory under inde- 
pendent rajahs. There, natives are not en- 
couraged by rewards to make the destruction 
of tigers, panthers, and others of the felidse 
—as also cobras and other deadly snakes—a 
genuine pursuit and means of gaining a 
livelihood. Thus it comes to pass that in 
out-of-the-way parts, away from British 
jurisdiction, the loss of life from the above- 
mentioned causes shows little or no diminu- 
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tion, but remains very much as in the days 
of old. 

Among the wild animals figuring in the 
list as destructive to human life, the tiger 
naturally hold a prominent place; the deaths 
of no fewer than nine hundred and eighty- 
five human beings are laid to his charge; 
and yet the animal, if left unmolested and 
not provoked in any way, will seldom attack 
human beings. The truth is, tigers, as a 
rule, are cowards, only too willing to slink 
away.on the approach of man. In former 
years, when tigers were much more common 
than they are now-a-days, man-eaters were 
by no means rare. It was in those times 
nothing uncommon to hear of high-roads 
stopped, large tracts of country left unculti- 
vated, villages deserted, and permitted to 
fall to ruin, owing to the ravages of these 
dreadful creatures. Now, however, man- 
eaters have been nearly exterminated; occa- 
sionally one is heard of; but almost invari- 
ably his evil deeds aitract the attention of 
the civil officer of the district, and an organ- 
ized expedition is sent in search of the 
marauder, and eventually the animal is 
killed, either by the rifle of an English 
sportsman, or by the matchlock of some local 
shikarie. 

How, then, it will naturally be asked, if 
man-eaters are so rare, does it come to pass 
that nearly a thousand unfortunate creatures 
lose their lives in a single year by tigers ? 
In the first place, although man-eating tigers 
are now fortunately rare, yet there can be 
no doubt that the tiger, when suddenly 
come upon in his lair, or met accidentally 
face to face when on the move, will, on the 
spur of the moment—more from fear, prob- 
ably, than anything else —strike down 
any one barring his way, and pass swiftly 
on. Casualties of this kind often occur in 
wooded parts of the country. A tigress 
with young is especially dangerous, and will 
often furiously attack any one approaching 
the spot where the cubs are, 

Again, cattle keepers, or gwallas,as they 
are termed in Bengal, often lose their lives 
by courageously exposing themselves when 
endeavoring to rescue some one of their 
charges from the clutches of the destroyer. 
At such times the tiger is especially danger- 
ous. He has probably tasted blood, and 
often will not surrender his prey without a 
struggle. Should a body of men keeping 
close together approach him as he crouches 
growling behind the bullock he has dragged 


to the ground, he will sometimes slowly and 
reluctantly teat a retreat; but often ren- 
dered furious by a shower of sticks and 
stones cast at him, and by the shouts of his 
daring assailants, he charges out with flash- 
ing eye and a roar of rage, and strikes down 
one or more of his assailants. 

A prevalent cause of death occasioned by 
snake-bites, etc., is the almost universal 
habit among the poorer class of natives of 
traveiing by night during the hot weather 
months. It is exceptional to meet with a 
cobra during the day-time; but after sunset 
reptiles sally forth in search of food. A 
native, generally speaking, walks barefoot- 
ed, or wears only a low shoe, which affords 
no protection to the ankle or leg. In the 
darkness, he treads upon or touches some 
deadly snake, is immediately bitten, and 
probably before daylight, lies a corpse by 
the roadside. 

The same reckless custom of passing after 
sunset through jungles inhabited by all 
kinds of wild beasts, is, though in a less 
degree, a constant source of danger, fre- 
quently ending in death. It has already 
been remarked that the tiger, if left unmo- 
lested, will seldom interfere with man, but 
more often, when disturbed in the day-time, 
will slink off with a surly growl of fear. 
This rule, however, certainly does net hold 
good with equal force after nightfall. Then 
wild animals are on the prowl after prey, 
and they seem to be perfectly aware of the 
advantage they possess over human beings 
of a vision specially adapted by nature to 
penetrate the pitchy darkness of the night. 
Not only, therefore, is there a greater 
probability of travelers meeting with dan- 
gerous animals when passing through the 
forest after sunset, but the tiger and his 
comrades of the jungle are then bolder and 
more to be feared; and though the tiger be 
a coward at heart, yet, under cover of dark- 
ness, and perhaps pinched with hunger, the 
sound of voices in the dead stillness of the 
night, entices the brute to approach the 
roadway; andastring of defenceless natives, 
passing within a few yards of his lurking- 
place, still further awakens his evil instincts. 
The temptation proves too great, ahd with a 
bound, he springs upon one of the hapless 
travelers and carries off his shrieking victim. 

In the year 1883, no fewer than forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
eight head of cattle were devoured by wild 
animals; and there can be no doubt that the 
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tiger is extremely mischievous in this re- 
spect, and in consequence lays a very severe 
tax on natives inhabiting villages bordering 
upon large forests, or anywhere near to his 
stronghold. <A pair of royal tigers will 
probably kill and devour from ten to twelve 
bullocks of large size within a month’s time; 
and a tigress with two or three nearly full- 
grown cubs is still more destructive. The 
latter, not content with pulling down cattle 
for food, will often, out of pure mischief, 
destroy two and three at a time. 

There are tigers which live almost entirely 
on large game, such as deer and wild pigs, 
seldom approaching villages or the haunts 
of man; but, unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority depend almost entirely on cattle for 
food; and this is not to be wondered at. 
The ruminants of the forest are timid, rest- 
less creatures, ever on the lookout against 
danger, so that it happens constantly that, in 
spite of the crafty, noiseless approach of 
their striped enemy, he is discovered ere he 
can creep to within springing distance. 
The tiger, however, is often more successful 
when lying in wait hard by some pool of 
water in the jungles. After a long hot day, 
towards nightfall, deer, parched with thirst, 
are often impatient to reach the precious 
water, and incautiously approach without 
perceiving their hidden enemy. 

But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
provide himself with food with far less trou- 
ble and exertion by preying on cattle. Not 
only is stalking them an easy task when 
the herd is grazing on the outskirts of the 
jungle, but often—unlike deer, which bound 
away almost immediately on discovering 
their lurking enemy—a herd of cattle will 
stand spell-bound, paralyzed with fear, their 
whole attention fixed upon the striped ma- 
rauder groveling along the gruund and rap- 
idly approaching to within springing dis- 
tance. Then, when too late to make their 
escape, the foolish creatures turn to fly; but 
with a bound, the tiger is upon them, and 
seizing a victim in his terrible grip, brings it 
to the ground, and kills it with one wrench 
of his powerful jaws. 

The Asiatic lion, from certain characteris- 
tics, such as the almost total want of a mane 
in the male, and its smaller size, was for- 
merly held to be of a different species from 
the lion of Africa; but naturalists are now 
inclined to consider the two animals identi- 
cal. Little is known of the habits of the 
Indian lion, and except in Cutch, Guzerat, 


and one or two other spots in the Bombay 
presidency, it has become extremely rare. 
Sportsmen who have met with and shot the 
animal, describe it as dangerous when 
wounded and followed up; but, like the 
tiger, unless provoked, the Indian lion 
almost invariably endeavors to make off on 
being disturbed. Nor does the animal 
appear to be nearly so bold and dangerous 
after nightfall, as is the case with the Afri- 
can lion. A crouching lion in long grass or 
bushes, even in comparatively bare, open 
ground, is more difficult to distinguish than 
the tiger, on account of the tawny hide 
exactly matching the color of the surround- 
ings. 

It may be here mentioned that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the male lion in its 
wild state, carries the long flowing mane 
that we see in specimens shut up in cages. 
The lion often inhabits dense, thorny thick- 
ets, and his mane, from constant ‘‘comb- 
ing,” and wear and tear when passing 
through prickly bushes, becomes shortened 
in a measure, and wants the flowing luxuri- 
ance of hair so marked in our caged speci- 
mens. The Indian lion, though an invete- 
rate cattle-killer like his striped brother, 
seldom, if ever, takes to devouring human 
beings. 

The panther and leopard both in a great 
measure bear a similar character to the royal 
tiger; they seldom will attack man, unless 
provoked, driven to bay or wounded, when 
like all the larger felide, they become highly 
dangerous, and lives are often lost in their 
pursuit on foot. Instances now and again 
occur of both these animals showing unusual 
ferocity, and taking to man-killing; but 
fortunately this habit is exceptional. The 
panther of Central India—a large, powerful 
beast—is held to be, by many experienced 
sportsmen, as also by native hunters, a more 
dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger, and both panther and leopard ascend 
trees with facility, a power fortunately de- 
nied to the tiger. 

Not many years ago, an officer seated in a 
tree in company with a native, fired at a 
panther passing below, wounding the crea- 
ture severely. The panther sprang up the 
trunk of the tree, dragged the unfortunate 
sportsman down to the ground, mauling him 
so dreadfully that he died soon after; and 
then actually ascended the tree a second 
time and killed the shikarie. 

The panther, like the tiger, is direfully 
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mischievous in killing cattle; and the leop- 
ard continually harries the flocks and herds 
of the villagers, often taking up its abode 
within a few hundred yards of the houses. 
Since the time of the Indian Mutiny, when 
the country was disarmed, leopards have 
greatly increased in many part, more espe- 
cially in the hill territories. In former days, 
almost every village possessed two or three 
guns; now, however, only certain individu- 
als bearing a license from the authorities, 
carry firearms, and in consequence, wild 
animals are not sufficiently killed down. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to 
carrying off dogs. The animal will seldom 
face a powerful dog in the open; but, by 
creeping up unperceived and waiting for a 
favorable opportunity, it suddenly takes the 
dog at a disadvantage, fastening on to its 
neck, and seldom quitting its hold till the 
strength of its victim is exhausted. In spite 
of broad iron collars garnished with spikes 
for a protection, large sized, valuable sheep- 
dogs are very often carried off by leopards in 
the valleys of the Himalaya. 

A number of deaths are annually laid to 
the charge of the bear tribe. Wood-cutters 
are often brought in terribly torn and disfig- 
ured. Sometimes individual cases occur 
when the bear attacks a man without the 
slightest provocation. A she-bear with cubs 
is perhaps more jealous of human beings 
approaching her young, than any other 
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quadruped. She will at such times furiously 
attack and pursue any one coming near to 
her whelps, often inflicting terrible wounds 
with her teeth and claws; but never, as we 
so constantly read, does she, on coming to 
close quarters, attempt to hug or squeeze a 
man in her powerful grasp. 

Though in general nocturnal, all three 
species of the Indian bear will sometimes be 
met with in the day-time, more especially 
during the rainy season, when the grass and 
jungle grow thick and matted. At such 
times, in out-of-the-way spots where the 
forest remains undisturbed, the Himalayan 
black bear will be met with, searching for 
acorns below clumps of oak trees, or amidst 
the branches gathering the fruit; and just 
before nightfall, a black, shuffling object 
will sometimes be met with on the public 
road. But, as a rule, if left alone, a bear 
will seldom molest a human being. 

One other animal of the carnivora, the 
“Bhérid,”? or ‘Indian wolf,” has to be 
noted to complete the list, and this animal 
justly carries a bad reputation for destroying 
life. There is something peculiarly horrible 
in the character of the Indian wolf. He 
hardly ever will face a man or a woman, but 
makes children his chief prey. In some of 
the northern portions, more especially Oude 
and parts of Rohilkund, as also throughout 
the north-western provinces of Bengal, the 
loss of life from wolves is terribly great. 


THE MYSTERY OF MISS DORMER’S WILL. 


BY MRS. CATHERINE WALLACE. 


ORACE TREMAINE had chosen a 
gamekeeper’s cottage of the most 
primitive description for the head-quarters of 
himself and his friends. He and Charlie 
Grove had determined to rough it, and they 
were not to be daunted by the thousand and 
one trifles that seemed necessary to exist- 
ence in London. 

The wild scenery of the Western Hebrides 
answered their utmost expectations. Their 
factotum, the gamekeeper, was a host in 
himself; boating, fishing and shooting came 
as part of their every-day life, and their en- 
counters with the aborigines—as Charlie ir- 
reverently termed the stalwart and independ- 


ent Highlanders of Lewis—were a source of 


constant interest and amusement. 

It was the evening of the first of Septem- 
ber, a wild stormy night on Loch Roag; but 
the single room in the gamekeeper’s cottage 
was bright with the light and fragrant with 
the scent of a glowing fire of peat. A small 
skye terrier of peculiarly impudent demean- 
or lay curled in a silvery ball in front of 
the blaze, while a magnificent deer-hound 
stretched its powerful and graceful body at 
full length on one side. The furniture of 


the room was as primitive as the dwelling it- 
self, and seemed to consist principally of 
guns and fishing-rods, a three-legged table, 
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and some low oaken settles. A canopy of 
flapping oat-cake strung on cords hung across 
the rafters, and a huge black kettle sang mer- 
rily on the stone hearth. : 

The young men had each drawn a settle 
to the fire, and lay stretched on them at full 
length, watching the smoke from their pipes 
with that peculiarly contented laziness which 
is apt to follow a hard day’s work among the 
mountains or a thirty miles’ pull in a heavy 
boat with wind and tide both contrary. 

** Tired, old fellow ?”’ said Horace, stoop- 
ing down to stroke the head of the deer- 
hound. 

‘* Rather,”’ said Charlie, puffing contented- 
ly at his meerschaum. ‘ That last stretch 
of the loch was no child’s play. Glad I was 
to see the crooked chimney of our primitive 
abode appear in sight an hour ago.” 

** But, after all, Charlie, is it not better 
than dawdling up the Rhine, or doing Swit- 
zerland, or meandering with five thousand 
other tourists through the dirty Italian 
towns? It gives one a new lease of life to 
feel the air on these wild mountains and get 
a tossing on the stormy lochs.’’ 

** Oh, yes,” agreed Charlie, ‘it’s grand 
enough in all conscience; and I don’t dislike 
roughing it. Ifthere were but an easy-chair 
to rest one’s bones in after a day’s work, 
and a loaf of white bread to be had for love 
or money, my felicity would be complete.” 

Charlie turned himself uneasily on the 
hard settle, and glanced up rather dubiously 
at the canopy of oat-cake above his head. 

‘¢ You can’t expect hot rolls for breakfast, 
and patent spring couches in the wilds of 
Lewis,’’ said Horace drily. 

“If I did I should be grievously disap- 
pointed,” retorted Charlie with a laugh. 
‘¢ What is the programme for tomorrow?” 

Dugald says there is good trout-fishing 
about five miles off; or we can have the boat 
and sail round the coast to Tarbet, if the 
wind serves, and’’—— 

*¢ And row all the way back like we did to- 
day?’ interrupted Charlie. strikes me 
nothing delights our accomplished factotum 
so much as making us two southerners, as 
he calls us, work like galley-slaves. Did you 
notice the quiet grin on his face this after- 
noon when we were straining every nerve to 
round that confounded Scarp Point, and he 
sat at the helm calmly steering? It was as 
much as to say 

‘‘Hush,’”? whispered Horace, ‘here he 
comes.”’ 
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As he spoke, the door opened, and a tall 
weatherbeaten Highlander entered the room. 

‘* Letters for you, sir,” he said, coming 
forward and handing a small packet to Hor- 
ace Tremaine. ‘‘ They have been lying at 
Tarbet for two or three days. Duncan got 
them this morning.” 

** All right,’ returned Horace, as he leis- 
urely opened the brown paper in which the 
letters were folded. ‘* They cannot be of 
much consequence; so the delay does not 
matter.”’ 

There were two letters inside the parcel, 
both bearing numerous directions and redi- 
rections, as if they had come from some dis- 
tance. 

““They seem to have followed me half 
over Scotland,” said Horace, scanning the 
envelopes before he broke the seal. ‘ One 
is in a lady’s handwriting, too. Whom in 
the world can they be from ?”’ 

‘“* Better look,” suggested Charlie. ‘It is 
leap-year; perhaps it is an offer of mar- 
riage.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” retorted Horace, 
with great deliberation opening the larger 
envelope. ‘‘ Good heaven!’ he ejaculated, 
‘how strange! 

‘* What is the matter?’’ asked Charlie. 
** No bad news, I hope.”’ 

** Not exactly. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you, about six weeks ago, that my aunt, 
Miss Dormer, was dead?” © 

“The eccentric old lady who lived at 
Chaseleigh Manor, do you mean? Yes, I 
remember. Has she left you a fortune?” 

‘* No, of course not—I never saw her in 
my life; but’”—— Horace stopped short 
and took up the letter thoughtfully. “I 
can scarcely believe it,” he went on. ‘This 
letter is from the lawyer to tell me that the 
will Miss Dormer made and signed only two 
days before her death is lost, and that conse- 
quently I am the heir-at-law.” 

‘* Lost?’’ ejaculated Charlie incredulously. 

‘Yes, lost. In what way he does not 
state, only the bare fact that it has disap- 
peared most unaccountably. Here, you can 
read the letter for yourself. It is simply a 
notification from Mr. Haslem, the lawyer, 
that, no will being forthcoming, I am the 
heir.”’ 

Horace gave the letter to his friend and 
opened the other envelope, which contained 
several sheets in a lady’s handwriting. He 
was a long time in finishing it. Charlie had 
read and re-read Mr. Haslem’s laconic docu- 
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ment half a dozen times before Horace 
turned the last page of his apparently en- 
grossing epistle. 

“* Does letter number two throw any light 
upon the subject ?”’ inquired Charlie curi- 
ously, when at last Horace put down the 
closely written sheets. 

‘* Not much,” said Horace. ‘In fact, it is 
stranger than ever. The will seems to have 
been stolen, but by whom or for what pur- 
pose is a mystery.”’ 

** But how could it be stolen?” asked 
Charlie. 

‘This letter is from Lucia Dormer, my 
half-cousin and old Miss Dormer’s niece,” 
explained Horace. ‘‘ It appears from what 
she says that her aunt, after signing the 
will, gave it to her to take charge of, telling 
her to put it in the secret drawer of an old 
cabinet where important papers were gener- 
ally kept. Lucia locked up the will, as Miss 
Dormer requested, and kept the key in her 
own possession. Two days afterward Miss 
Dormer died. On the day of her funeral 
the will was wanted, and Lucia went her- 
self to get it. She found the cabinet and 
everything in it exactly as she had left it a 
week before, but the will was gone.”’ 

“Gone ?”’ echoed Charley. How could 
it have gone ?” 

“* Nobody knows; but gone it was, and 
what is more, it is not tobe found. They 
have been six weeks searching in every pos- 
sible place for it, without any result. You 
see it must have been stolen, not lost; and 
the thief would not be likely to hide it in the 
house. He would not choose the most likely 
place of all others to be searched.”’ 

‘““Would the young lady, Miss Dormer, 
benefit by the will?” asked Charlie, with 
sudden suspicion. 

‘“*Of course,’”’ said Horace. ‘‘I should 
imagine everything would be left to her.” 

“Then it would certainly be to her inter- 
est to find it,’’ remarked Charlie. 

“Yes, certainly. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that she would make way with 
it. She has lived with Miss Dormer all her 
life, and, except myself, is her only near 
‘relative. No, she would be the very last on 
whom suspicion would fall.” 

‘* It is curious,’’ said Charlie, puffing away 
meditatively at his pipe. ‘‘I say, old fellow, 
suppose the will does not turn up, what a 
tremendous difference it would make to 
you!” 

answered Horace thoughtfully, 


** it would,—such a difference that I do not 
like to contemplate the possibility.’ 

“‘T should contemplate it with immense 
satisfaction,”’ said Charlie. ‘‘ Fancy chang- 
ing your skylight chambers in the Temple 
for that lovely old mansion, and your musty 
old law books and Dryasdust parchments for 
five thousand a year and unlimited shooting 
and hunting. It would not take me long to 
reconcile myself to such an exchange as 
that.” 

‘* Yes,” returned Horace, with a grave face, 
‘*T know what it means,—a life of ease and 
pleasure instead of hard work and troubles 
and worries. But for all that I should not 
like to think the will was lost for good. 
Lucia Dormer has a much better right to 
the money than I have. You see, old Miss 
Dormer and my grandfather quarreled years 
ago about some money matters. There was 
a lawsuit, which he lost, and he never for- 
gave her, though I believed he owned him- 
self in the wrong. After that, he never 
visited her, though, to do her justice, she 
made several overtures of friendship, espe- 
cially when my father lost all his money. 
However, it was all of no use; he was too 
proud to meet her on any terms, and, as I 
said before, I never saw her in my life. I 
do not suppose she left me a farthing in the 
missing will. I have no doubt everything 
went to Lucia, and I think it would be both 
mean and dishonorable to take advantage of 
the loss.’’ 

** Yes,”’ said Charlie, with rather a blank 
look, ‘it would. I had forgotten the young 
lady.”? Then, starting up eagerly, as if a 
brilliant idea had struck him, he asked, 
‘“‘ Why don’t you marry her, Tremaine? 
That would settle the difficulty at once.” 

isn’t possible,’ answered Horace, 
half-laughing. 

“Why? Is Miss Lucia too old or too 
ugly ? 

‘On the contrary, she is quite young, 
about nineteen, I fancy; and I believe she 
is exceedingly pretty.” 

“Then, man alive, why don’t you go in 
and win her?’ cried Charlie. 

‘“* Why, Charlie, I never saw her in my 
life,” said Horace, looking amused. ‘* What 
a wild idea! ”’ 

*T don’t think it is at all wild,” main- 
tained Charlie stoutly. ‘‘I always won- 
dered why you didn’t get married, but I set 
it down to poverty.” 

‘“*T never saw but one girl in my life I 
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would ask to be my wife,”’ said Horace, with 
a dreamy look in his eyes. 

‘* Who was she?’’ inquired Charlie in- 
quisitively. 

‘*T have not the slightest idea. I saw her 
once for five minutes about four years ago,” 
said Horace, staring absently into the fire. 

Charlie opened his honest blue eyes in 
blank astonishment. 

‘*Good heaven, Horace!” he exclaimed, 
‘fare you dreaming? Do you mean to say 
you are in love with a girl you have only 
seen once in your life, and whose name you 
don’t even know ?”’ 

Horace roused himself with a brief laugh, 
while a slight color rose through the brown 
tan in his face. 

‘*T did not say I was in love with her,” 
he said, ‘‘ only that she was the girl I should 
like to ask to be my wife.” 

‘* It is very much the same thing,’’ mut- 
tered Charlie. 

‘“*T saved her life,’? continued Horace. 
‘*She was crossing the road by Regent Cir- 
cus with an old lady, when a carriage with 
two runaway horses whirled round the cor- 
ner and was upon them in a moment. She 
might have got out of the way but for trying 
to help the old lady. They were both 
knocked down. It was the narrowest escape 
I ever saw,’’ said Horace with a slight shud- 
der. ‘‘Of course, in an instant everybody 
rushed to help them, but I happened to be 
first. I seized the horses and backed them 
just in time to prevent the wheels going 
over both of them.” 

‘¢ Were they hurt ? ”’ asked Charlie. 

‘The old lady was not. The girl had 
managed to shield her,.and was dreadfully 
injured. One of the horses’ feet struck her 
on the side of the face and inflicted a terri- 
ble blow. She was quite insensible when I 
picked her up. I carried her to the nearest 
chemist’s, and waited till I heard that she 
was not fatallyinjured. Then I came away, 
and I have never seen her since.” 

‘* What was she like ?”’ asked Charlie cu- 
riously. 

‘* She was almost a child, very small and 
fragile, with great wistful dark eyes like a 
fawn’s and a sweet childish face. I don’t 
say I fell in love with her, I don’t even say 
I have thought much about her; but, if I 
ever see her again, it will not be my fault if 
she does not become my wife.” 

Charlie gazed in wonder at his friend, 
while Horace Tremaine leant back in his 
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seat, dreamily watching the wreaths of 
smoke curling round the bowl of his pipe. 
He was a distinguished-looking man with 
clearly cut features, keen dark eyes, and an 
expression of decision and power in the 
massive contour of lips and brow. 

Suddenly Horace looked up and met Char- 
lie Grove’s incredulous glance. His dark 
face lighted up with a smile. 

‘Tt is absolutely and entirely true, Char- 
lie, so you see I am not very likely to follow 
your very rational advice, and solve all diffi- 
culties by marrying my half-cousin, Lucia 
Dormer.” 

‘* Well, if anybody but you, Tremaine, 
had told me such an improbable story, I 
should not have believed a word of it,” was 
Mr. Grove’s comment. 

And then he relapsed into silence, casting 
now and then a glance of curiosity at his 
friend, as if trying to account for some new 
and startling phenomenon. 

**T am sorry this will put a stop to our 
holiday,” said Horace presently, ‘‘ at least to 
mine; for I shall have to start by the steamer 
the first thing tomorrow morning. But you 
might stay 

** No, thank you,” interposed Charlie with 
alacrity. ‘‘ Dugald will be the death of me 
in twenty-four hours, not to mention the ab- 


origines. No; I shall go with you as far 


I can.”’ 


‘* Very well, then, we shall start together 
for Glasgow tomorrow.” 


Three days later Horace Tremaine arrived 
at Chaseleigh. It was getting late and the 
house was lighted up as if in welcome. He 
was received by a solemn butler, and con- 
ducted, with some state, first to his own 
chamber, and then to a pleasant room, half 
library, half sitting-room, where dinner was 
served up to him. 

‘‘Mr. Haslem, the lawyer, will be here 
the first thing tomorrow morning, sir,” said 
the butler, when dinner was over and des- 
sert placed on the table. ‘‘ He is at York 
Assizes today.” 

Very well,’’ returned Horace. ‘I sup- 
pose nothing more has been heard of the 
will? ” 

‘* No, sir. My young lady is in the morn- 
ing-room, and she would like to see you this 
evening.” 

““T will go at once,” said Horace, rising 
quickly. ‘‘Show me the way.” 

The butler conducted him across a wide 
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and somewhat dreary hall paved with black 
and white marble, up a shallow, wide stair- 
case, branching midway right and left, and, 
opening a door on the left-hand side, ushered 
him into a moderate-sized sitting-room, bril- 
liant with fire and candle-light, furnished 
with quaint old carved furniture, black and 
gold hangings, and having a wide French 
window opposite to the door. 

‘*Mr. Tremaine,’ announced the butler 
ceremoniously. 

A little figure clad in some soft, flowing 
black material rose at his entrance, and, 
coming forward, held out a tiny white hand, 
and in a few gentle words bade him welcome 
to Chaseleigh. 

Horace bowed low and uttered a word or 
two of thanks. 

An elderly lady sat near the fire, who was 
presented to him as “‘Mrs. Hollins, my 
friend.”” Then Lucia Dormer, with a gentle 
** Will you find a chair for yourself, Mr. 
Tremaine ?”’ seated herself again on her low 
couch and turned a beautiful, sweet face and 
a pair of splendid, dark eyes to him with a 
look half wistful, half curious. 


Horace started as he met her gaze. He 


had seen her somewhere before. In a mo- 
ment the sweet, childish face and wistful, 
dark eyes of the girl whose life he had saved 
in London four years before flashed before 
him. No, it could not be possible! Yes, it 
was the same! On the low couch, in the 
soft, gauzy dress, she sat in simple, quiet 
unconsciousness, his half-cousin, Lucia Dor- 
mer. 

Mrs. Hollins began to talk in an easy, 
matter-of-fact way. Almost in a dream, 
Horace heard and answered questions about 
his journey, the scenery of the Hebrides, 
and other indifferent matters. It allseemed 
so unreal,—the pretty, quaint room, the 
flowers, the luxury and grace, and Lucia 
herself. His answers became so random 
and unsatisfactory that at last an embarrass- 
ing silence fell on the trio. It was broken 
by Lucia in a hesitating voice. 

‘You must have been surprised on re- 
ceiving my letter, Mr. Tremaine ?” 

“Yes,” he said, waking up from his rev- 
erie, ‘I was. I must thank you for it, for, 
without it, I should have been quite in the 
dark.” 

expected Mr. Haslem would explain,” 
remarked Lucia. 

“‘He did not,” said Horace, with one of 
his rare smiles. ‘‘ Will you tell me how it 


all happened? I cannot understand how 
the will was lost.” 

** Tt is most mysterious,”’ said Lucia, look- 
ing troubled; ‘‘ but there is not much to tell. 
Dear auntie had her will drawn up some 
weeks before her death, but it was not 
signed. Two days before she died she called 
me into her room; Mrs. Hollins, Dr. Cross, 
and Mr. Haslem were there also, and she 
signed it then in their presence.” 

“Did the servants know anything about 
it?” asked Horace. 

**No,” she replied, ‘‘none of them were 
near the room at the time. After it was 
signed, auntie gave it into my hands, and 
told me to put it away in the secret drawer 
of the cabinet in this room. There is the 
cabinet, Mr. Tremaine,” and Lucia pointed 
to an old-fashioned inlaid cabinet of Indian 
workmanship standing in a recess between 
the fireplace and the window. ‘‘ Mrs. Hol- 
lins was with me when I put the will in the 
drawer, and she saw me close the spring, 
lock the cabinet, and put the key in my 
dressing-case, which I also locked.’’ 

“There could be no mistake about the 
safety of the will,’’ interposed Mrs. Hollins. 
“The secret drawer is most difficult to 
find, and no one knew of it but Lucia and 
myself.”’ 

‘Then dear auntie died,’’ continued 
Lucia, her voice faltering, ‘‘ and I forgot all 
about the will, till the lawyer sent me for it 
on the day of the funeral. I took the key 
out of my dressing-case and unlocked the 
cabinet, opened the secret drawer, and found 
the will was gone.” 

‘‘Had your dressing-case a common lock 
on inquired Horace. 

‘* No, it had a patent Bramah lock. This 
is the key, and it was never out of my pos- 
session all that week.”’ 

Horace examined the small polished steel 
key with its intricate wards. 

‘‘ Even if any one had a motive for de- 
stroying the will, I don’t see how they could 
get to it through the two locks of the dress- 
ing-case and cabinet, besides the secret 
spring,” he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ It is very 
strange!” 

‘¢ But who could have had such a motive ?”’ 
asked Lucia. ‘ The will was perfectly just. 
Auntie would not have wronged any one as 
to a farthing.” 

‘¢ Will you pardon my asking if I am right 
in supposing that you yourself are the per- 
son most deeply concerned in the contents 
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Yes,’ explained Mrs. Hollins, seeing 
that Lucia’s eyes had filled with sudden 
tears; ‘“‘it was an ordinary will without a 
codicil. There were some legacies to ser- 
vants and friends, and a bequest of five 
thousand pounds to yourself, Mr. Tremaine. 
The residue was left unreservedly to Lucia. 
A perfectly just and equitable will it was, 
and its disappearance is quite inexplicable 
to me, seeing that the only person who suf- 
fers by it is Lucia.” 

‘* May I look at the cabinet?” asked 
Horace. 

** Oh, yes,” said Lucia. ‘I will open it. 
The lock is rather a peculiar one.” 

As she spoke she went to the cabinet. 

It was a very large one quite filling up the 
recess in which it stood. Lucia fitted a 
small, curiously-shaped key into the key- 
hole. The lock turned with an odd, clicking 
sound, and the lid of the cabinet fell back, 
revealing rows of tiny drawers, pigeon-holes 
and queer recesses for letters. Lucia drew 
out a small carved panel in the centre. Un- 
derneath was a row of small ivory knobs ex- 
actly alike. She pressed one of these, and 
the whole arrangement of drawers and pig- 
eon-holes glided to one side, revealing a 
large recess perfectly empty. 

Horace examined the cabinet minutely, 
trying the secret spring, the sliding panel, 
and the lock itself, looking behind the 
drawers and diving into the pigeon-holes. 
There was nothing to be made out of it. 
The spring worked easily, the lock was 
strong and good, and the drawers and pig- 
eon-holes were almost empty. 

‘* It certainly is not there,” he said, com- 
ing back to the fire. ‘I cannot understand 
how any one, not knowing the trick of the 
spring, could get access to the secret drawer, 
and the complete absence of motive puzzles 
me. It is absurd to suppose that any one 
would steal the will from enmity to you, 
Miss Dormer. It might have been taken 
for the purpose of extorting money for its 
restoration, but I think in that case, we 
should have heard of it before now. I sup- 
pose the house has been well searched?” he 
continued, after a few minutes’ silence. 

‘¢ Every room has been upset,” said Mrs. 
Hollins. ‘Not a hole or corner but what 
has been thoroughly overhauled, and the 
flooring and wainscoting of this room have 
been examined. No, the will is certainly 
not in this house, but how and by whom it 
has been spirited away is a mystery.” 


There was a rather long silence. Mr. 
Tremaine, in deep thought, gazed straight 
into the fire. Lucia leant back in her chair, 
with somewhat flushed cheeks and an air of 
nervousness, her restless hands playing with 
the carved jet beads of her watch-chain. 

‘“‘Mr. Tremaine,” she began timidly at 
last, turning upon him her lovely wistful 
eyes, “‘I wished—will you be so kind—I 
thought if—will you ”—— 

She stopped short, hesitating wnt flushing 
painfully. 

‘** Anything I can do for you, Miss Dor- 
mer,”’ said Horace with a grave, kind smile, 
‘** will be a pleasure to me. Do not hesitate 
to ask what you will.” 

Thank you,” returned Lucia gratefully. 
‘I wished to ask you if Mrs. Hollins and I 
may stay here a few weeks longer, till we 
can arrange to—l mean till we can find 
something 

‘*Stay here?” interrupted Horace. 
don’t quite understand you.” 

“Tt all belongs to you now,” said Lucia 
timidly. ‘‘ We are here only on sufferance.”’ 

** Do you think,” asked Horace, his face 
flushing with indignation, ‘“‘I would turn 
you out? The house is yours and every- 


thing in it. You must not think other- 
wise.” 
‘‘Thank you. How kind you are,” Lucia 


was beginning, with another grateful glance, 
when he interrupted her again in a deter- 
mined tone. 

‘“*T have made up my mind to take no 
steps of any kind for a year. I hope the 
will may turn up before then. If it does 
not, it will make no difference. I should 
not dream of taking for my own what was 
never meant for me. The five thousand 
pounds that Miss Dormer left me in the lost 
will I can honorably keep, but not anything 
else; all the rest is yours. However, we 
will not talk of it now, only remember this 
is your house, not mine. In twelve months 
we may find a solution of the difficulty, even 
if the will should be irretrievably lost.” 

Lucia’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘*You are very generous, very honora- 
ble,” she said, * but it is impossible that I 
can 

‘*¢ Pardon me,”’ he interposed with one of his 
rare smiles, ‘‘ it is equally impossible that I 
can give way in this. I consider it simply a 
matter of common honesty. I will ask you to 
be so kind as to receive me as a guest occa- 
sionally, for I suppose the lawyers wil! not 
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be able to arrange matters without me. 
Pray let us consider it as quite settled.” 

‘* For a few weeks,” said Lucia timidly, 
** not longer.”’ 

‘* For good, Miss Dormer,” corrected Hor- 
ace with decision. ‘‘ Whatever happens, 
this is your home.” 

Lucia did not answer except by a low 
thank you, but her eyes dropped shyly be- 
neath his earnest gaze, and the rich color 
mounted to her cheeks. 


Mr. Tremaine sat up late, cogitating over 
the events of the last three days. It was 
twelve o’clock before he went to his room, 
a spacious chamber at the right hand of the 
branching staircase, on the same floor as, 
and next to, the morning-room. His first 
act was to draw up the Venetian blind and 
throw open the long window. It was a 
beautiful September night, almost as light 
as day. The moon was shining serenely, 
surrounded by wreaths of fleecy, feathery 
clouds, and the stars were brilliant. The 
room opened on to a small balcony with an 
ornamental iron railing. Just below the 
balcony was a. broad stone ledge, the cor- 
nice of the lower windows projecting about 
a foot from the wall and extending the 
whole length of the house, and a narrow 
sluice to drain the water away was cut 
through the middle. Mr. Tremaine stepped 
out on to the balcony, and, leaning over the 
railing, gazed out upon the landscape which 
appeared so beautiful in the broad light of 
the full moon. All was hushed and silent. 

‘*Shall I be able to win her?” he said 
softly to himself. ‘‘ It appeared easy enough 
when I was talking to Charlie the, other 
night, and yet she seemed such a distance 
off tonight in her grace and sweetness. 
How lovely she is, and what a gentle, win- 
ning way she has! Ah, Lucia, my little 
darling, if I cannot gain your love, the rest 
will matter little to me.” 

Presently Horace turned to go back to his 
room, when a faint sound caught his ear. 
He wheeled round sharply. A cold shudder 
passed through him, and his heart seemed 
to stand still, for, standing on the stone sill 


of the next window was a slight, white figure. 


that looked misty and unearthly. The face 
was turned away, but the moonlight shone 
on the masses of light golden hair streaming 
in wild confusion all around it. One small 
white hand held the white flowing drapery, 
the other grasped the edge of the window 
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frame. Horace gazed in bewildered horror, 
and involuntarily drew back. The figure 
stepped from the window on to the stone 
ledge below, and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, glided rapidly along the narrow and 
precarious cornice. At length it stopped 
and seemed to gaze across the dusky, moon- 
lit garden, then stooped as if in search of 
something. In another moment, while he 
still gazed, it disappeared. 

*¢ Am I mad or dreaming?’’ he muttered, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘I saw it as plainly as I 
see my hand,” holding it up before him. 
‘It must be a trick to frighten me. I will 
look inside the house.’’ 

Rather enraged at the last supposition, 
Horace strode through his room, and went 
out into the dim corridor. All was silent. 
The moonlight made weird and ghostly 
shadows here and there, but not a soul was 
visible. 

He returned to his room, went to the bal- 
cony, and leant over the railing. He waited 
for some time, but no figure reappeared; and 
at last he went to bed in the full belief that 
his eyes and senses had played him false. 

‘‘ Have you any regulation family ghosts 
attached to this house, Miss Dormer?” he 
asked Lucia, half in jest, half in earnest, 
the next morning, as they sat at breakfast. 

‘¢ Regulation ghosts!’’ she echoed, open- 
ing wide her beautiful dark eyes. ‘Of 
course not! Why?” 

‘¢ Because I saw one last night of the real 
regulation type,’ he answered. ‘‘A white 
figure, misty and dim, gliding along an im- 
possible parapet by the light of the moon; 
and I wondered if it belonged of right to the 
family, or was a stray sprite out for a frolic 
on its own account.’’ 

‘“‘Are you speaking in jest or earnest ?”’ 
she asked, incredulously. 

‘*T scarcely know myself,”’ he said. ‘‘ But, 
while I was standing on the balcony of my 
room late last night, I saw, or thought I 
saw, a white figure—a human being it could 
not have been—step from the window-sill of 
the room next to mine, and walk along the 
stone ledge running along the house and 
suddenly disappear.”’ 

must have been dreaming,’’ Mr. 
Tremaine, said Mrs. Hollins; while Lucia’s 
dark eyes were full of bewildered incredulity. 

‘*T suppose I must,’’ he answered, lightly, 
“though I certainly felt uncommonly wide 
awake; and it was as light as day.” 

‘¢ What was it like ?”’ asked Lucia. 
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** Quite the conventional pattern,’ he 
said. ‘A figure misty and dim, in flowing 
white robes and long golden hair; and, like 
all other ghosts, it seems to have been wan- 
dering about for no earthly purpose, except 
to frighten people; though it really looked 
such a very harmless sprite that my nerves 
have not suffered one whit.” 

Lucia smiled merrily. 

‘* Evidently you do not believe in your 
own ghost, Mr. Tremaine,”’ she said; ‘‘ so 
how can you expect me to do so?”’ 

“*Tf you won’t own the family spirit,” he 
returned, smiling across at her, ‘“‘ how can I 
have the temerity to set up one for myself? 
I must take refuge in the supposition that 
my imagination must have played me a 
trick.” 


Mr. Tremaine ‘remained some time at 
Chaseleigh. There was much business to 
transact, and there were numerous affairs to 
settle; and, though he steadily refused to 
have anything to do with the property, and 
would not acknowledge that he had any 
claims to its possession, still he was com- 
pelled to attend to and arrange many matters 
which, without his sanction, would have 
been at a stand-still. 

The missing will had not been found. 
Notices were inserted in the newspapeis, 
and large rewards offered. Accomplished 
detectives were sent down from London, 
and the house turned topsy-turvy; but with- 
out success. So completely had the will 
vanished that the outside world began to 
doubt if it ever had any existence. But, if 
the existence of the will was doubtful, the 
existence of the ghost was not. Three 
times in as many weeks Horace Tremaine 
saw the slight white figure, with its veil of 
misty golden hair, flitting along the narrow 
stone ledge. Once it was bright moonlight, 
and the phantom was distinctly visible. 
Twice it appeared on dark nights, and only 
the whiteness of its flowing robes made it 
visible against the dark walls of the house. 
Determined to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery, and utterly sceptical on the subject of 
ghosts, Horace sat up for a week after its 
last appearance, and kept a strict watch on 
every inch of the house and garden. But 
the gliding white figure never appeared; and 
Horace, when the first faint dawn tinted the 
eastern sky, tumbled into bed, muttering 
maledictions loud and deep on all erratic 
phantoms earthly or unearthly. 


Lucia and Mrs. Hollins sat in the morn- 
ing-room at Chaseleigh, Lucia lying back in 
her favorite low chair, gazing dreamily into 
the bright fire, Mrs. Hollins at the table 
writing. 

‘* Well, Lucia,” she said, presently, look- 
ing up, ‘* how soon will it all be settled? ”’ 

‘* What settled ?”’ asked Lucia, absently. 

‘* Everything,’’ answered Mrs. Hollins. 
‘* My dear child, we cannot continue to live 
on here as we are. Mr. Tremaine is most 
honorable and generous; but it is not right 
or proper that you should remain in his 
house any longer. Something must be 
done.” 

The bright tears came into Lucia’s eyes. 

‘* Yes,’ she said slowly, ‘‘I know; but 
what can we do, Mrs. Hollins? Where can 
we go? I have no money; and’”—— 

“Tt is hard for you,” observed Mrs. Hol- 
lins, with sympathy. ‘‘ There is so little for 
girls brought up like you to fall back upon. 
If Mr. Tremaine will allow you a small sum 
sufficient to live upon, after all ??—— 

no!” interrupted Lucia. ‘I could 
not! He has been so kind! ”’ 

*¢ But, Lucia, if the will had not been lost, 
everything would have been yours,” urged 
Mrs. Hollins. 

know,” returned Lucia. *‘And Mr. 
Tremaine has done everything he could to 
make me feel as if everything was indeed 
my own. Not bya hint has he shown that 
it all belonged to him. I cannot ask him for 
money when he would give me everything 
fora wore. I know we must go, Mrs. Hol- 
lins; and ’’—with a slight sob—‘‘ the sooner 
the better.” 

Mrs. Hollins glanced at her curiously. 
The brilliant dark eyes were full of unshed 
tears, the childish sweet face was sad and 
agitated. 

‘¢Mr. Tremaine has acted as scarcely one 
man in a thousand would have done,’ she 
said, with emphasis. ‘‘ But you are* right, 
Lucia; you cannot take advantage of him.” 
She paused a moment in thought, and then 
went on. ‘* Will you come with me to 
Bournemouth for a month or two till some- 
thing can be arranged for you ?”’ 

Yes,’ answered Lucia wearily, ‘“‘if you 
like. It does not much matter where I go 
when I leave here.’? And the bright golden 
head sank back disconsolately on the cushion 
of the chair, 

‘Then I will write to a friend to find us 
lodgings,”’ said Mrs. Hollins, turning again 
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‘to her writing. ‘‘ I dare say we shall be able 
to go in afew days, or a week at most.” 

For another ten minutes her pen went on 
without pause, and Lucia gazed into the hot 
coals with a far-away look in her eyes. 
Then Mrs. Hollins was called from the room 
and Lucia left to herself. 

“A few days,’ she murmured, sadly— 
perhaps a week! Oh, I cannot bear to 
leave here—I cannot! And yet it is best. I 
wish—oh, how I do wish we had gone before 
hecame! Oh, I am miserable, so mis- 
erable! ”’ 

She burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, her breast heaving, and 


her slight figure shaking with distress. In 


her grief and agitation she did not hear the 
opening and closing of the door, and the 
entrance of Horace Tremaine himself. 

Miss Dormer—Lucia—what is the mat- 
ter?” he exclaimed, as he came forward 
hurriedly, with a look of concern. 

Lucia started guiltily. 

“‘Oh, I am so sorry! I did not know you 
were in the room,” she stammered, drying 
her eyes and making a violent effort to re- 
cover her composure. ‘It is nothing at 
all.”’ 

‘““ Yes, it is something,” he said, taking 
up a position on the hearth-rug in front of 
her, ‘‘or you would not be crying. Now 
tell me all about it.” 

There was a tone of gentle authority in 
his voice not to be gainsaid. 

It_is nothing,” repeated Lucia,” raising 
her eyes, dark and liquid with their tears. 
‘** But I am so sorry to leave here—so very 
sorry.”’ 

_ But you are not going to leave?” 

“Yes, we are. Mrs. Hollins is writing to 
Bournemouth for lodgings, and we shall be 
going in a few days.”’ 

What nonsense!’ cried Horace, storm- 
ily. ‘‘ Now tell me, Lucia, this is Mrs. 
Hollins’s doing, of course, not yours? ”’ 

‘* Mrs. Hollins spoke of it, and I think she 
is quite right,” said Lucia, with an appeal- 
ing glance. ‘‘Mr. Tremaine, you are too 
kind and too generous; but I cannot—— It 
is time we went, indeed.” 

Horace stood looking down on her, watch- 
ing the wistful, sweet face with its tearful 
dark eyes and gentle, tremulous mouth. A 
vivid color rose in the pale cheeks under his 
gaze. The sweet eyes wavered and fell. 

‘Indeed, it is time we went,” she repeat- 
ed, nervously. 


Indeed! he replied, coolly. ‘‘ I knew 
Mrs. Hollins had some crochet in her head 
at breakfast-time by the determined way in 
which she put down her coffee-cup; but I 
did not imagine it was this. Do you want 
to go, too, Lucia?” 

Lucia raised her eyes for one swift mo- 
ment, but she did not speak. 

you, Lucia? he persisted. 

‘¢ N-n-no,”’ she faliered hesitatingly; ‘‘ but 
I must—I ought.”’ 

‘¢Then Mrs. Hollins’s crochets may go to 
Jericho or Bournemouth, whichever she may 
like!’’ cried Horace, in triumph. 

‘“‘ But, Mr. Tremaine,”’ began Lucia. 

‘¢ But, Miss Dormer,” interrupted Horace, 
with a mischievous smile; and, kneeling 
down upon the hearth-rug, he took her two 
hands in his. ‘‘ My darling, he went on, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you must promise me that you 
will stay here always, that, whatever hap- 
pens, this shall be your home, that you will 
be my own sweet wife, Lucia.”’ 

Mr. Tremaine!” was all Lucia could 
say, with her bright eyes veiled, and blushes 
coming and going in her fair cheeks. 

‘“‘ Promise me, Lucia,’’ he urged, putting 
his arms around her, and his earnest face 
close to hers. 

Her answering whisper was too low to be 
heard; but it seemed to satisfy him, for he 
took her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately. 

‘¢ Now, Lucia,” said Horace, at last, ‘ if 
you and Mrs. Hollins spend your time so 
unprofitably in hatching conspiracies against 
my authority, I shall have to take the law 
into my hands and marry you straight off; 


so”’—with a significant smile—‘ you know 


the penalty if I hear any more about your 
going to Bournemouth or any other place.”’ 

Lucia’s eyes were fixed on the embroidery 
on the skirt of her dress, and she only an- 
swered with a shy smile. 

‘““Were you not in London about four 
years ago, Lucia?”’ he went on, drawing a 
low seat beside her. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Why? How did you 
know, Mr. Tremaine ?”’ 

‘Pid not something happen during your 
stay there—something special ? ’’ 

Lucia’s face grew grave, and she answered 
slowly :— 

‘*Yes; I was nearly killed. I was cross- 
ing a street with auntie, and we were 
knocked down by two runaway horses. We 
should have been killed but for some gen- 
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tleman who rushed forward and held them 
back till we could be dragged out of the way. 
It was horrible! I would give anything to 
find out who the gentleman was. Do you 
know him? Can you tell me?” 

“Yes; I know all about it,’’ said Horace, 
significantly. 

““You do?” she cried, springing up. 
**Oh, tell me! Was it Oh, 
Mr. Tremaine, was it yourself—was it really 
yourself who saved my life ?” 

*“*T do not know about saving your life, 
but I did fish you out from under the horses’ 
feet. Very miserable and woe-begone you 
were, Miss Dormer. And I registered a 
vow at that time’’—he paused, glanced 
laughingly at her excited, blushing face, and 
then went on—‘‘ I registered a vow, Lucia, 
that the girl I rescued that day should be my 
wife.”’ 

Lucia’s eyes were veiled by their long 
lashes, and a vivid carnation spread over 
neck and brow. 

‘*Oh,”’ she whispered, her bright head 
nestling on his shoulder, ‘‘ how glad I am it 
was you! I like to owe my life and every- 
thing to you.”’ 


‘* Now for the ghost,’”’ thought Horace, as 
late that night he betook himself with his 
cigar-case into the balcony. ‘‘I must get to 
the bottom of that erratic phantom’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

He struck a match, lighted a cigar, and 
leant over the balcony, watching intently 
the long stone ledge along which the white 
figure usually flitted. The moon was at the 
full, but a cloudy sky rendered the light fit- 
ful and uncertain. 

He had not long to wait. The moon had 
just emerged from the clouds, and was shin- 
ing full and bright, when the slight white 
figure appeared—this time at the farther end 
of the long stone ledge—and advanced slowly 
towards Horace. Without losinga moment, 
he dashed into his own room, seized a can- 
dle, and walked quietly but swiftly into the 
next—the morning-room, the one from 
which the phantom had hitherto always 
made its appearance. 

‘¢ Tf she comes into this room, I shall just 
catch her nicely,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ whatever 
she turns out to be.”’ 

Placing himself behind a high Indian 
screen, he waited to see what would happen. 
In another moment the window was opened 
and the heavy curtain pushed aside. 
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** Queer!’ thought Horace. ‘I thought 
ghosts could glide through windows and 
curtains and such slight impediments. Ah!” 

The white figure had stepped into the 
room and come forward into the light of the 
candle, the cloud of golden hair enveloping 
it like a long mantle. In the lovely childish 
face and wide-open dark eyes, Horace, to his 
dismay, recognized Lucia herself. She held 
a small bunch of keys in her hand, and 
moved about the room talking to herself in 
a low rapid voice. 

‘* What shall I do with it?” she was say- 
ing in a low, anxious tone. ‘‘ Where can I 
put it? Iwish auntie had not given it to 
me to keep. Suppose it has been stolen 
from the cabinet? I must look.” 

She stood still a moment, and then went 
over to the cabinet, chose a key from the 
bunch, opened the door, drew out the panel, 
and pressed the secret spring. Horace, by 
this time, was close to her. As the secret 
drawer fell back, an exclamation burst from 
him, for there in the large recess lay a long 
folded paper, engrossed in a large distinct 
legal hand—‘‘ Last Will and Testament of 
Celia Dormer.” 

Lucia started at the sound of his voice, 
and appeared to listen, but presently turned 
again to the cabinet, took out the will, and 
closed the secret drawer, afterwards fasten- 
ing the door. 

‘* Now,”’ she muttered, in a dreamy, inco- 
herent way, ‘‘ what shall I do with it? 
Auntie said I was to be so careful not to lose 
it.” 

She sat down in a chair, as if to consider, 
her face full of perplexity. 

‘*Did I take it away before,’’ she mur- 
mured sleepily. ‘‘I forget. Was it under 
the carpet in my room? No; the servants 
would find it. Behind the wardrobe? No, 
no. Where did I put it?” 

She paused; her head fell back in the 
chair; her hands were folded together, with 
the will held loosely in her clasp. Her eyes 
lost the wide-open, far-away look, and grad- 
ually closed, as if she was fast going to 
sleep. 

Horace was on the point of leaving the 
room to summon assistance, having a vivid 
impression—where or how gained he could 
not tell—of the danger of waking somnam- 
bulists suddenly, when Lucia started up 
from her seat. 

remember now,” she cried, with ner- 
vous fingers clasping the will. “I knowa 
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place where no one can find it—the little 
concealed box under my window, where the 
water-taps are. No one will think of that; 
no one knows of it but me. I put it there 
last tame.”’ 

She swiftly crossed the room and reached 
the window, followed by Horace. Taking 
her hand, he said very quietly :— 

‘* Not that way, Lucia; the box has been 
taken away by the plumber. It is of no use 
looking for it on the ledge.” 

“Oh, has it?’ she said, in gentle sur- 
prise, but not in the least startled. ‘ Then 
please put the will back in the cabinet till I 
find some other place.’’ 

Still keeping her hand in his, Horace 
opened the cabinet and put the will back. 
Then, finding she obeyed him unquestion- 
ingly, and afraid to trust her a moment out 
of his sight, he made her sit down on the 
low couch by the empty fireplace. In ten 


minutes she was sleeping as peacefully as a — 


child. 

‘* What in the world am I to do now?”’ 
he thought, looking down at her unconscious 
sweet face. ‘‘I don’t like to awaken her, 
poor darling. She would be frightened to 
death to find herself here. I must rouse 
Mrs. Hollins. By Jove, won’t she be as- 
tonished! Let me see to the window first, 
though. I should go mad if I saw Lucia 
walking along that ledge again.” 

He went to the window, and found, as he 
had anticipated, the fastening broken. He 
pushed a heavy arm-chair before it; and 


then, with another anxious glance at the 
sleeping, unconscious figure, he hurried 
from the room in search of Mrs. Hollins. 

In two or three minutes he was back 
again, followed after a short interval by 
Mrs. Hollins, in a state of bewilderment. 
After a brief explanation, Horace went off 
to his own room, leaving to her the delicate 
task of awakening Lucia and getting her 
back safely to bed. 


They had been married many months be- 
fore Lucia heard the true tale of the finding 
of the will, and the almost incredible feat 
she had achieved under the influence of her 
dangerously vivid and absorbing dreams. 
The place where she so successfully con- 
cealed it in her perilous sleep-walks was 
found as she had described it. It was a 
small box concealed in the stone-work under 
her window-sill, in which, for the conven- 
ience of repair, the taps of two or three 
water-pipes were placed. 

Why she thought of such a place, or why 
she took the perilous way along the stone 
ledge from her own room to the morning- 
room, instead of by the corridor inside the 
house, ever remained a mystery. Lucia 
could give no clue to it. 

Like most somnambulists, she had not the 
faintest recollection on awaking of the dread- 
ful feat that she had performed in her sleep; 
and it was with shuddering horror she 
learned that she herself was the author of 
the mystery of Miss Dormer’s will. 


TOO SOON— TOO LATE. 


BY MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


M* rose hath bloomed to soon ; 
When winds of May were warm > 
It dared to venture forth, 
And now hath come the storm; 
Its petals red 
Are torn and shred. 


My lark has sung too late; 
The sun has risen high, 
It soared aloft and fell,— 


Troy, Pa., 1886. 


Fell from the azure ky 
With wings spread wide 
It fluttered—died. 


Or too late, or too oon 
We learn a wistful tune 
Or too soon, or too late 
We victims are of fate, 
Our hopes are shed, 
Our pleasures dead. 
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THE BACHELOR’S EDICT. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


ILL you grant me afew moments in 
private ? 

The young man asking this favor was 
troubled with shortness of breath from 
heart-disease, the peculiar, harmless type of 
which will shortly appear. 

‘* Certainly, Mr. Forbes, if it is import- 
ant. Leonard, you may leave the counting- 
room till you are called.”’ 

The clerk obeyed, and closing the door 
behind him, left Jude Marabout, Esq., 
bachelor, and young Ernest Forbes by them- 
selves. 

The latter cleared his throat thrice, but 
never a word followed; while his aspect was 
of one relapsing into moonstruckness. Fi- 
nally the person with whom he had professed 
to have business, said, with characteristic 
promptness of manner:— 

Well, sir ?” 

‘“*Mr. Marabout,’’—symptoms of another 
attack—‘‘ I—I am deeply interested in your 
ward and niece—niece and ward—Miss Ali- 
cine Wheatley. I beg leave to address her.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Well, sir. Your request is 
not by any means so rare and extraordinary 
as to have startled me, nor need you have 
disconcerted yourself about it. You are, in 
fact, only one of a class—a class, I am free 
to say, already large enough. However.” 
The bachelor considered a moment, while 
the youth stood before him like an unlucky 
trout deposited on the shore of its native 
brook. 

‘“*T have good reasons for doubting,’’ Mr. 
Marabout resumed, ‘“‘ whether Miss Alicine 
wants a lover. She is accustomed very 
frankly to make known her wishes to me, 
and I really have never understood her as 
intimating that alover was among the things 
essential to her happiness.”’ 

‘*Oh, sir, you are too sarcastic. You were 
never in love, I suppose.”’ 

‘“*Which is but another form of saying 
that I have never broken any woman’s 
heart, nor broken my heart for any woman. 
You can judge what view I take of marriage. 
Yet in spite of that, marrying and giving in 
marriage will doubtless continue to the end 
of time. It is a sacrifice each generation 
makes for the generation that is to come 


after. Perhaps by way of of discipline to an 
individual, nothing could be better than 
marriage. In your own case, young man, I 
sympathize with you, and will prove it.” 

‘* He thinks me very needy of discipline,” 
said the young man aside. ‘‘ Thank you— 
thank you!” he exclaimed. ‘Sir, you are 
very good.”’ 

‘*No doubt. Well, Mr. Forbes, you and 
my niece are both very young; there is no 
call for haste; but you have my permission 
to woo and win her if you can.” 

Thanks,”’ reiterated the ecstatic youth. 
** Believe me, sir, I am deeply grateful for 
your condescension,”? bowing low and re- 
treating toward the door. 

‘“*Stop, sir. This matter may have reached 
a satisfactory issue on your part; on mine, 
however, there is something more.” 

The applicant, considerably set abaft, came 
slowly forward again. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir. I feared I was 
encroaching too much on your time.” 

‘Your father,’? pursued Mr. Marabout, 
without noticing the apology, ‘‘ I knew well. 
We were classmates and friends; we started 
business in partnership. It might have been 
better for me had the partnership continued; 
for your father, though dying when he had 
hardly arrived at middle life, amassed, so I 
have been informed, a very handsome for- 
tune.” 

‘“*To which I am sole heir. Yes, sir, if 
this were not the case—if I had not the 
means to support a wife, I assure you, sir, I 
should never ’?—— 

‘“*Of course—of course. Young people 
are proverbially thoughtful and conscien- 
tious in these matters. My allusion to your 
father was simply in explanation of the 
readiness with which I have. entertained 
your proposal—having denied a score like it. 
I have a condition to impose, my friend; if 
you accept it, our business is really settled.”’ 

‘¢ T am sure you have but to name it, sir.” 

‘*Hum. I will proceed to do that. It is, 
that first or last, you shall never during your 
courtship, kiss my niece.” 

‘Oh, sir!’? protested the young man, 
blushing up to the eyes, “‘ I should not think 
of presuming—indeed, by no means.” , 
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‘Ah, very well. I am glad vou find the 
condition so entirely adapted to your style. 
Kissing is bad business; it belongs to our 
fallen state. We have no account of kissing 
previous to the sin of our first parents and 
their consequent expulsion from Paradise. 
No. But with that which brought death 
into the world, and all our woe, as Milton 
has it, came this more than doubtful prac- 
tice. Whether we go back to Bible times, 
or search within the limits of our own ob- 
servation, we find plenty of examples direct- 
ly associating kissing with some of the worst 
crimes and most awful sufferings which man 
ean inflict or endure. Beyond question, 
kissing is responsible for one-half, at least, 
of the wrong doing and misery prevalent in 
society. I understand you to agree to the 
condition, eh? ”’ 

“TI agree,” stammered the youth, with a 
succession of visible twinges. 

‘‘And remember, sir, so sure as you fail of 
your bargain, so sure you forfeit my favor. 
In case you are fully aware of the degree of 
influence I possess over Miss Alicine, you 
will understand what that implies. She 
never yet has disarranged my slightest wish, 
or acted in a matter of any importance with- 
out my express approbation. When she 
gets a husband—if the time ever comes—my 
authority ceases. No sooner. And I can 
safely promise you, that should you be led 
to commit this lover’s folly, though it were 
on the very morning of your marriage day, 
you would lose Miss Alicine forever.” 

‘* How in the world is he going to know 
it?’ gravely questioned the young man 
with himself. ‘‘ Has he as many eyes as 
Argus? Is it likely Miss Alicine would tell 
him herself?” 

The young lady,” said her uncle—Ernest 
started at the directness with which he re- 
sponded to his thought—‘‘ must know noth- 
ing at all of the matter. I am as much in 
earnest on this point as the other. If now 
you are satisfied, well. So am I. This is 
all.’”’ 

The youth, in a rather dazed state, as may 
be imagined, repeated his acknowledgements 
for the last time, and so withdrew. So 
anxious had he been for the result of his 
application, that to have insured its success, 
he would joyfully have submitted to any 
conditions involving less than the cutting off 
a right hand, or plucking out a right eye. 
After the interview, he was too much elated 
to give a thought to the slight barrier, tem- 


porary withal, between himself and absolute 
felicity. 

The same evening he went to call upon 
the lady who had captivated him, body, soul 
and spirit; and there his troubles began. 
But our heroine deserves, and shall have, a 
brief description. 

A lovely girl, neither blonde nor brunette, 
but between the two, in figure perfect, edu- 
cated, accomplished, sparkling with modest 
wit, and just seventeen. Were her lover, 
instead of an ardent youth bound to follow 
Cupid at all hazards, a calculating old bach- 
elor, like her guardian, it might be well to 
add by way of climax for him, that she was 
an heiress. 

It was very probable for the best interests 
of his suit, though he by no means could see 
it in that light, that Ernest found himself 
obliged to forego the delivery of some fine 
set speeches which he had prepared for the 
occasion. Miss Alicine was already enter- 
taining company. A young couple, acquaint- 
ances of his, full of pleasant chat, they made 
room for him cordially, nor suspected how 
their presence, though chilling at first, 
quickly relieved him of all natural embar- 
rassment incident to the time and place, and 
toned down his fevered pulses like quinine, 
enabling him to act himself without restraint 
—a decided improvement on what he had 
contemplated. 

Miss Wheatley, too, had received him with 
a smile sweeter than the fragrance of roses, 
and a tremulous touch of her white fingers 
that continued to draw him like a magnet. 
He had not tarried many minutes, when, 
without any preconcertion, they were joined 
by two other couples; and all being congen- 
ial spirits, fortune seemed to have registered 
them for a merry evening. A little music, 
afterward euchre; and these being found to 
fit the occasion but imperfectly, the genius 
of the party introduced a game of forfeits— 
not less amusing, if less popular, than when 
our grandmothers were kissed and courted 
through whirling of a pewter plate, or 
guesses at the wardership of a circulating 
button. 

Soon our hero was decreed a penalty—no 
less severe than the kissing a damask- 
cheeked girl, called by some the belle of the 
season. In the exhilaration of the scene, 
the rather bashful youth forgot himself, and 
went through his part with a zest like the 
tasting of a delicious peach. The shock to his 
sensibilities followed when he bethought 
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him what if the peachy cheek offered for his 
salutation had been a certain other’s. 

He saw his peril—felt like one treading 
the brink of a precipice. A young lady 
would have been seized with a headache and 
retired respectably—but how was he to es- 
cape? Even with the asking of the question, 
the opportunity fled. Dizzy and confused, 
he heard his name pronounced in connection 
with another forfeit, and the fair judge, 
damask-cheeked Eva Glenn, being interro- 
gated—‘‘ What must he do?” passed sen- 
tence thus ruthlessly :— 

‘* He shall measure off four yards of tape 
with Miss Wheatley, and cut it at both 
ends.”’ 

A musical chime of laughter approved the 

decision, but Ernest could hardly have felt 
more a culprit. Blindly, for his brain reeled 
like a ship in a storm; mechanically, while 
conscience seemed to have taken him for a 
pincushion, he reached forth his hands, 
clasping those of Alicine, who stood before 
him blushing and non-resistant. What an 
instant was that! Set food before a famish- 
ing man and tell him it is poisoned. Tempt 
the homesick voyager to take passage for his 
native land in a scuttled and sinking ship. 
Little they knew who heard the judgment 
lightly, the life-long consequences it in- 
volved. What could Ernest Forbes do that 
would not be done at peril almost of his 
life ? 
‘*Go in and win,”’ said the lover’s evil 
genius in his ear. ‘‘ Never mind the prom- 
ise to the old fellow. °Twas all a farce—he 
wanted to see how great a ninny you would 
consent to be. He’ll never know it; and if 
he should, what harm could he make of your 
kissing the girl here? You are in, and can 
get out only in one way. Pshaw! don’t 
make yourself ridiculous before this com- 
pany. ‘The young lady herself will think 
you a fool, and despise you accordingly.”’ 

His evil genius had a swift tongue as well 
as asmooth. It said this in a space of time 
not measurable by those around. What was 
likely to happen next, did not happen. 

Fire 

“The cry entered from the street, simul- 
taneously with the sonorous note of alarm 
from the church bell at the corner. 

“‘ What if it is our store!’’ exclaimed a 
clerk in Miss Wheatley’s drawing-room, 
breaking the enchanted circle, and rushing 
toa window. ‘ Who of us came away last, 
I wonder?” 


All the group caught the commotion—the 
critical instant was past. And lo! as Alicine 
slipped her hands free, and her spell-bound 
admirer saw yards of space intervene be- 
tween her beautiful lips and his own, trem- 
bling with ungratified desire, there sat Jude 
Marabout, Esq., Guardian, coolly adjusting 
his eyeglass for communion with the even- 
ing paper. How long he had been in the 
room none knew. 

Of course their gery: revelry was over; 
although the master of the house, rising to 
shake hands all round, expressed the hope 
that they wouldn’t let his being there inter- 
rupt their enjoyment in the least. Ernest, 
on his part would, gladly have jumped out of 
the window, and took occasion to walk out 
at the door as soon as he ,could do so with 
propriety. At a safe distance down the 
street he felt between his paper collar and 
the crown of his hat, and was unspeakably 
relieved to find his head was there still. 

Time passed, and Ernest was Alicine’s ac- 
knowledged lover. He was the happiest of 
men, and the most miserable at times. He 
could not stay apart from the beloved, and 
in her presence the fear of transgressing her 
uncle’s edict clung to him always, till he 
seemed to himself the pony in the ring rid- 
den by a bear, only that the pony in the ring 
has a cushion to save his flesh from the 
sharp claws, and he had none. 

Mr. Marabout—whom Alicine’s lips were 
ever opened to praise, though Ernest con- 
fessed to himself his inability to see the 
point—obtruded as much of his presence as 
possible, doubtless, to see his prohibition at- 
tended to; which ought to have been very 
flattering to the young man, as it proved 
conclusively that he was not anxious to cut 
off his prospects, but contrariwise. The 
lover often experienced a kind of thankful- 
ness when it was over, but oftener at the 
time in his secret heast called the guardian 
an old gorilla, and wished he had a millstone 
around his neck and were sunk in fifty fath- 
oms of ocean depth. From time to time the 
old gorilla gave his amiable young friend a 
delicate reminder of what he had undertaken 
and the certain consequences of a failure; so 
that the latter was compelled to feel that his 
interdiction, however absurd, was no joke. 

Mr. Marabout disallowed late hours, so 
Alicine obeyed unquestioning, as usual. In 
everything, her lover saw that what her 
guardian had said respecting his influence 
over his niece was no vain boast. It was 
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sufficiently vexatious to see how entirely 
she believed in him; and the young man 
often, in the spirit if not in the letter, shook 
his fist behind the merchant’s broadcloth, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ This isn’t to last for- 
ever, you intolerant,’ and so forth. Intol- 
erant! Why, his ward was continually call- 
ing him the dear, indulgent creature, and 
wishing he was her father instead of only his 
half-brother. 

Lest his Argus eygs might not be sufficient, 
Mr. 'Marabout contrived to bring in an un- 
conscious assistant. Eva Glenn had always 
been Alicine’s most intimate friend, a fact 
which had never interested him before; but 
now he had been several times heard to ask, 
even urge her to come oftener—come every 
evening—Alicine, did not like being alone. 


As if Ernest Forbes would not see to that. . 


Strange to relate, the bachelor, beginning to 
be called crusty abroad, who had long es- 
chewed society as evil, grew suddenly very 
fond of it, and wherever they went, he al- 
ways insisted on Alicine’s friend making the 
fourth. He should not stay long, he would 
say, and Alicine would want her company 
home—he should come home early—so he 
always said, but never did. 

When summer came the four spent a day 
at the beach. Not in a hotel parlor, to see 
and be seen, but under the measurele:s ex- 
panse of blue firmament, dashed by the surf, 
or climbing bowlders, at which Alicine per- 
formed feats worthy a chamois, keeping her 
friends in perpetual excitement lest she 
should by a false step be dashed to pieces. 

They had lunched on cake and fruit, with 
many a trifling delicacy that unexpectedly 
appeared in unpacking the basket. Eva 
had appointed herself to gather up the frag- 
ments, though Mr. Marabout, still nibbling 
at the unexhausted supply, suggested the 
propriety of waiting till the multitude were 
all filled. Alicine had escaped—perhaps was 
playing chamois again, and at this thought 
her lover silently withdrew in haste to seek 
her. 

He found her perched on a pinnacle of 
rock, against whose base the billows rolled 
their deep organ tones, intently gazing out 
to sea, so still that but for the soft fluttering 
of her drapery, one might have taken her for 
a statue chiselled from the same material as 
the pedestal on which it was placed. 

‘Allie, love!” 

She turned and looked down, dropping a 
wreath of smiles, while her eyes still beamed 


with the grandeur and glory they had gath- 
ered from afar. 

** Come down, or—I’ll kiss you.” 

** You daren’t,” she cried, with bewitching 
sauciness, whirling her hat by the length of 
its strings. 

Thus challenged, her lover darted up the 
cliff, scaling the lofty parapet which she had 
gained none can tell how. In playful heed- 
lessness she took a step aside to elude him— 
a single step, there was not another between 
herself and eternity. An instant her bal- 
ance seemed lost; a strong hand was just in 
time to save. Ernest drew her to him in 
dumb consternation. Her own mood had 
changed. Every petal of the twin roses had 
fallen from her cheeks; her eyes had such a 
wild terror as almost moved one to shriek. 

“Then you may,’’ she gasped, gravely 
and gratefully, and clasping her lover round 
the neck with overflowing emotion, added, 
‘‘And kiss you, too!” 

Her lips were raised to his, he bending 
over her, clasping her as a treasure re- 
claimed. What were an old bachelor’s 
whimsies that he should remember them 
there? Swept away like a spider’s web; 
forgotten utterly, as they deserved. Al- 
most the kiss was exchanged—so very, very 
near it, the recording angel, if he puts such 
fragrant things among the leaves of his book, 
need scarce have waited the fuller consum- 
mation. But such record would need have 
been blotted out with a tear, not of pity, but 
penitence, as being all untrue. 

There was still a hairbreadth by exact 
measurement between the two pair of lips. 
An object passed swiftly before the young 
man’s vision, he felt his moustache brushed 
not lightly by a rigorous set of knuckles; his 
own hands relaxed their clasp, and he, cow- 
ering like a school-boy under the master’s 
rod, seemed to say with him:— 

‘oT wasn’t me, sir; I haven’t done noth- 
ing.” 

** Naughty child!’ said the voice of Mr. 
Marabout, ‘‘so you are determined not to 
let the day end without a tragedy! ”’ 

And casting on Ernest the look of offend- 
ed Jove, he bore he niece down the rocks to 
a safer footing. 

Whether she had detected his mysterious 
ire, or from whatever cause, Alicine, with 
swimming eyes, murmured:— 

“QO uncle, do be grateful to Ernest; I 
should surely have fallen and been drowned 
but for him.” 
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*¢ Fiddlesticks! You romantic young peo- 
ple are forever getting yourselves into situa- 
tions, that you may be gotten out again. If 
he hadn’t mounted up there after your silly 
little self, you would have had no need of 
being saved. You are a pair of tomtits, and 
know no more. There, Allie, darling,’’ add- 
ed her guardian, tones and words contrast- 
ing strangely with the utterances that had 
just passed his lips, ‘‘ be good after this and 
don’t make us fret any more.”’ 

And, seeming loth, he released her from 
his arms. 

In the flight of time, that day, briefly held 
in the clasp of the present, was numbered 
with the past. Young Forbes had been out 
of town a week, and on the first evening of 
his return, hastened to the home of his be- 
trothed. By rare good fortune he found 
Alicine alone. Neither Miss Glenn nor Mr. 
Marabout, with his terrible evil eye veiled 
by the most benignant exterior, were to be 
seen. Still Ernest, since the day at the 
beach, if not since the evening when they 
played forfeits in that very parlor, was 
forced to feel that Allie’s guardian, though 
invisible, was not really absent; but might 
at any time start out of the wall or up from 
the cushion of his arm-chair. He had the 
fear of him constantly before his eyes, oper- 
ating as a restraint only second in power to 
that gentleman’s actual presence. 

‘*] think Mr. Marabout could not have 
known of my return,’’ remarked the visitor, 
with a shrug too slight to be observed by 
eyes so unsuspecting. 

‘* No indeed,’’ was Alicine’s innocent re- 
ply, ‘‘or he would have been here to wel- 
come you. Dear guardian, what an interest 
he takes in our affairs, and he an old bache- 
lor, you know.” 

** And how is Miss Eva?” said the young 
man. 

‘*T declare, I’ve not seen her this whole 
day. I have not been out, for the reason 
that I felt every moment that you, Ernest, 
would be here. I sent word by Eva’s little 
brother as he passed from school, that she 
must be sure and come to see me tonight; 
but he said he heard her tell her mother she 
was going to the Sanitary Fair. I went yes- 
terday. Uncle Jude—I do not know where 
he is; at tea, he said business would take 
him away for the evening, and I must make 
myself as happy as I could. You see he 
thought I was to be alone. Oh, I must tell 
you, uncle has admitted me into such a se- 


cret,—the secret of his life. I know now 
why he never married.” 

‘Faint heart,” suggested Ernest, laugh- 
ing. 

‘You have guessed it. But, O Ernest, it 
isn’t a bit funny—the story—it’s sad. It 
seems he loved my mother once, and it does 
not seem that she did not love him. His 
mother, when his father married her, was a 
widow with one little son, Paul, my father. 
When Paul was four years old, Jude was 
born. The children were fondly attached to 
one another, my uncle says, and were half- 
grown men before they ever suspected that 
they were not own brothers. And when one 
day an officious neighbor told them, and they 
ran home and inquired of their mother and 
found it was so, great boys as they were, 
they threw their arms round one another’s 
neck and cried bitterly. 

“* About that time, my mother, a little girl 
near the age ef Uncle Jude, was adopted in- 
to the family. Her mother had died, and her 
father, who was an artist, went to reside at 
Rome. Uncle says she was very beautiful, 
and very sweet-tempered, and soon became 
the idol of the household. A year or two 
passed, and Celia was sent away to school, 
and for weeks they were quite wretched 
without her. She and the two boys met 
only at vacations, which she always spent at 
home. 

‘“*Up to this time there had been no 
thought of jealousy between the brothers. 
Now they were no longer satisfied with their 
evenings together, or with walking, or rid- 
ing, or rowing in joint companionship; but 
each coveted her society all to himself. 
These feelings grew as the years went by, 
until at length their mutual affection was di- 
minished and they felt themselves to be rivals. 
Celia, said my uncle, liked them both, nor 
had ever exhibited any preference; so each 
cherished his hope of winning her finally, 
and neither durst venture on hastening her 
decision. 

‘She came home at last, her school-days 
over. But there was no more happy child- 
hood for any of them. The young men re- 
garded each other with feelings almost of 
hatred, and both were as glad as they once 
had been sorry, that their relationship was 
not closer. 

**Tt happened not long after Celia’s re- 
turn, that Paul was suddenly called away on 
business, to be absent a week, and Jude de- 
termined before the time expired to make 
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my mother a formal offer of his hand. Anx- 
iety for his success led him, however, to de- 
fer the question as long as possible. So 
happy had he felt in her undivided society, 
he could almost be content with matters as 
they were always, provided his brother would 
be always absent. 

“Tt was the afternoon of the day on 
which Paul was expected back in the even- 
ing. Jude came into the house and inquired 
for Celia. She had gone out down the river 
path, which was a favorite walk of theirs. 
He said to himself that this was a favorable 
beginning, and instantly followed, Along 
the river bank was a thin strip of woods. 
As he entered it he caught glimpses of the 
object of his search close by the river, lean- 
ing abstractedly against a tree, her hat de- 
pending by its strings from her arm like a 
hanging basket, and draped with wild vines 
to the ground with flowers stretching over 
the sides to look after them. This is just 
my uncle’s description, and isn’t there con- 
siderable romance about him, after all ? 

‘“* At the same moment of seeing Celia, 
my uncle caught sight of his brother cross- 
ing the shallow river on stepping-stones, 
directly opposite where she stood. There 
could have been no concert in the meeting 
between them; she was looking another way, 
and they did not discover one another till 
Paul was almost over. It was not the direc- 
tion any more than it was the hour, in which 
he was expected to arrive. 

‘When he saw my mother he gained her 
side at a single bound, and in the joyful sur- 
prise of meeting her thus, ventured on what 
he otherwise would not,—he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

‘*¢ There!’ he cried, his fine voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, ‘for five long years I 
have stood too much in awe of you to kiss 
you. I have kissed you, have I offended 
you, Celia?’ 

‘She dropped her eyes, blushing, and 
only replied by a gentle inquiry after his 
welfare. Doubtless my father felt that that 
moment held the crisis of his fate; and he 
suffered it not to pass without fully declar- 
ing his love and winning a promise that she 
would be his bride. And concealed from 
their view, yet so near as to watch every 
look and hear every word, was that other, 
my uncle, who had loved her none the less. 
On the spot he made a vow that he would 
never kiss anywoman. Andisn’titstrange, 
Ernest, though he pets me so, he never 


kisses me,—never. I am glad the oath did 
not forbid any woman to kiss him; for I 
could never sleep again unless I regularly 
kissed him good-night, dear soul.” 

At this stage of her narrative, Alicine 
looked so entirely bewitching, that her lover, 
who had listened to the last few sentences 
with deeper interest than she could know, 
was never nearer pressing his lips to hers, 
but at that moment her poodle started out 
of slumber on the rug and capered toward 
the door, barking very small; and looking 
back at Ernest, winked through his white 
bristles at him, as much as to say, ‘ He’s 
coming, sir, look out.’? And the youth thus 
reminded did look out, and while a slight 
shiver ran through his frame, sat prudently 
upright beside his lady-love. Mr. Marabout, 
however, did not make his appearance just 
then. 

“That evening,’? Alicine resumed, ‘“‘ my 
uncle met my mother in the garden. . She 
was looking pale and unusually discomposed. 
He began to bid her farewell, for he had de- 
termined to go away the next morning, 
when she burst into tears, saying:— 

*¢¢T see you know all. I must have been 
beside myself today. I was surprised and 
bewildered, and knew not what I did.’ 

‘* Thinking, then, my uncle says, that his 
happiness and hers were one, he endeavored 
in the most persuasive terms, to induce her 
to change her decision in favor of my father; 
but she only answered that she should not 
break her engagement. She was firm, and 
the hope that had flashed on my uncle’s 
heart for a moment, as speedily perished. 
They parted there, never to meet again in 
this world. My uncle sailed immediately 
for Europe, and was absent two years. 

** At the end of that time I was born. 
Two days afterward my father was thrown 
from a carriage and killed on the spot. My 
mother never recovered from the shock his 
death occasioned. When my uncle arrived, 
for he had hastened home as soon as he 
heard the tidings, she was dead. He re- 
ceived her message, which was, that she 
had always loved him with more than sister- 
ly affection, and dying commended her 
daughter to his care. 

‘¢ My poor uncle,”’ added Alicine, after a 
pause, and wiping her tearful eyes, ‘“‘ how 
little I thought such an experience had been 
his.”’ 

Her lover was silent, for his vows were 
still upon him; but he went away with a 
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tenderer feeling toward the bachelor guard- 
ian, and more respect for his peculiarities. 

One evening they attended a party. Mr. 
Marabout, though he did not dance, of 
course, appeared to enjoy the occasion no 
less than his younger friends., Ernest and 
Alicine had just concluded a set; he led her 
out and seated her in a nook of the conser- 
vatory while he went to procure for her a 
glass of cool lemonade. Presently return- 
ing, he bent over her fondly, while the deep 
shadows of a group of camelias fell upon the 
fleecy whiteness of her robe; she sipped the 
refreshing beverage, by-and-by asking in a 
whisper:— 

** Did Allie ever know of our attending the 
fair together ?”’ 

‘* What ?”’ he inquired, at no little loss as 
to her meaning, thinking perhaps he had 
not understood. 

At the sound of his voice she started, and 
questioned, laughing as though at a foolish 
fear:— 

“It is you, Jude, isn’t it ?”’ 

Allie! he articulated. 

‘** No, it is your Eva.”’ 

At that instant Mr. Marabout came up, 
his niece on his arm. She had followed 
Ernest back to the parlors, but missing him, 
returned with her uncle to the conservatory 
to find her place thus occupied. 

‘You must have been pilfering all the 
color from these roses,’’ said she to Eva. 
‘Blushing so? I declare, I’m quite jealous 
of you and Ernest.” 

‘*T am much mistaken,”’ said her lover in 
her ear as he led her away, “‘ if you and I 
are not about to have a grand surprise.” 

‘“* What is it?’ she asked, with girlish cu- 
riosity. 

‘**T cannot tell you here—tomorrow.”’ 

But the morrow witnessed the arrival of a 
bevy of friends at Mr. Marabout’s hospitable 
mansion; and for a whole week Alicine was 
scarcely more than seen in glimpses by him. 
The next even worse; the friends having 
stolen her away with them for that length 
of time to their own city. Ernest was very 
lonely waiting for her return, as of course 
lovers will know, and thought the best way 
of whiling away the last evening of her ab- 
sence would be to call on Allie’s dearest 
friend, Miss Glenn. 

Miss Eva was out, the servant said, but 
would return very soon. Would he wait? 
He entered the parlor, which was in twilight, 
the gas being not yet lighted. Scarcely had 


he seated himself when the street door again 
opened and two figures glided into the apart- 
ment. 

‘* Now, darling,’ murmured the gentle- 
man to his female companion, as they 
paused just by the door, ‘ you will reflect 
on all I have been saying. I know Forbes 
is not intending to be kept out of his claim 
on Allie much longer, and I have no idea of 
seeing that child married before we are. 
She will be home tomorrow night. We must 
publish our secret at once—and what if I go 
to that boy with something of the same awk- 
wardness of feeling with which he came to 
me on a similar errand? Ha, ha!” 

Whether or not the last allusion recalled 
to his mind the embargo he had laid upon 
Allie’s lover, he bent his fine, stately form 
and kissed her, a fact well attested by two 
senses of the witness present,—not only 
sight, but hearing. Mr. Marabout kissed 
Eva Glenn a hearty, audible kiss. Then 
Eva followed him into the hall, the street 
door was heard to open and shut, and Eva to 
order lights. Ernest considered the chances 
of escaping unseen while Eva was removing 
her hat and wraps in another room. But 
then, the servant would doubtless mention 
him to her. 

She re-entered the parlor just after, and 
finding the gentleman there, never doubted 
that he had entered only the minute previ- 
ous. Since the little adventure in the con- 
servatory, she had been exceedingly diffident 
of him, as if doubtful how far on that occa- 
sion he had discovered their secret; but she 
now greeted him very cordially, her beauti- 
ful face beaming with happiness. After a 
very brief call, Ernest bade her good even- 
ing; he had sufficient to think of to prevent 
lonesomeness for one day at least. 

When Alicine arrived at the depot the fol- 
lowing evening, she found her uncle and her 
lover there with the carriage to take her 
home. A few minutes’ drive and the three 
entered the familiar parlor. Alicine and 
her poodle made a dash for one another; the 
delighted animal sprang into her arms, re- 
ceiving her caress and solemn protestation 
that she would never, never go away again 
without him. But Ernest advancing grave- 
ly lowered the canine to the carpet, and led 
Alicine back before the face of her uncle. 

‘* Mr. Marabout, thou that sayest a man 
should not kiss a woman, dost thou kiss a 
woman? Kissing belongs to our fallen 
state; and by your leave I shall henceforth 
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take my share of what belongs to me, along 
with yourself.” 

Saying which, he boldly drew Alicine to 
him and kissed her fondly on lips, cheeks 
and brow, and then on lips again, while her 
uncle looked on, evidently less angry than 
confounded. After having turned all sorts 
of colors, as the saying is, he walked over 
and sat down in his favorite place in silence, 
like one who has nothing to offer on the sub- 
ject. Alicine looked from one to the other 
in amazement. Ernest’s expression was of 
mingled amusement and triumph. 

Quickly rallying, for the Jude Marabout 
of riper years was equal to most occasions, 
he returned the gaze of his niece and the 
other, and thus spake :— 

‘*T can’t quite understand how it was, but 
I am pretty certain you were there.”’ 

The young man laughed outright. 

‘Allie, my child,” said her uncle to her in 
playful tenderness, which, as he spoke, 
merged itself into seriousness, ‘‘ if you had 
an aunt—an elderly lady of eighteen sum- 
mers,—whose name was Eva, do you think 
you could treat her with the reverence due 
your uncle’s wife ? ”’ 

There was a little interval of such utter 
silence you could almost have heard the de- 
scent of a snowflake upon the pavement. 
Slowly and yet swiftly Alicine comprehend- 
ed the truth. 

‘¢'You dear, precious uncle!’’ she cried, 
approaching to take his face between her 
hands. ‘ Will you let me have her—will 
she let me have her, for my aunt? Say, say, 
is it going to be?”’ 


“It is going to be, my dear.”’ 

‘*So Eva was kissed by you who have 
never kissed me, at least, not since I was a 
child.” 

Never mind, pet,’? he responded, kiss- 
ing her as handsomely as though kissing had 
been the business of his life, ‘‘ I’ll””—an- 
other kiss—‘‘ make it up’’—another—‘ to 
you now,’’—=still another,—“‘ see if I don’t.” 

Here the kisses between them became so 
intermingled in sound that it was impossible 
to distinguish which gave the greater num- 
ber. 

‘“* Playing at forfeits?’ said a soft voice, 
and out from Allie’s boudoir came Eva 
Glenn. ‘I was half asleep and more, on 
the lounge, where I waited for your coming, 
and I thought Jude—Mr. Marabout—and 
Mr. Forbes were fighting a duel with pistols, 
and they fired round after round. Allie, 
sweet, how do you do?”’ 

Mr. Marabout stretched out a sturdy arm 
and took ‘his affianced under its close protec- 
tion. 

You dear,’ said Allie to her, delightedly, 
‘you told me that you had always meant to 
be an old man’s darling, but I never guessed 
you meant this.” 

‘‘ Mr. Marabout, my dear sir,’’ interposed 
Forbes, pressing the hand of Alicine, ‘if I 
have not forfeited your favor, I shall wed 
this your niece in exactly one month from 
this evening.”’ 

None too soon,”’ responded the guard- 
ian, ‘‘ and there will be two weddings at the 
same time.” 


MY LOVE. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


Y love hath violet eyes, 
So wondrous, round and wise ; 
My love hath raven hair, 
That decks a temple fair, 
And dimples that repose 
Like dew-drops on a rose. 


My love hath hand so white, 
As fair as silver light; 
My love hath voice of lark’s, 
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That thrills my heart of hearts ; 
And oh! her presence is 
An angel one, and only this. 


Dear one! I love but thee 

With a love that’s ever free; 

Fond one! I’ll love thee ever,— 

Love thee, and no other, 

Till the red sun grows cold 

And the sacred book her leaves unfold 
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BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


WAS not a Roman Catholic, but I liked 

to go to that service, particularly after 
the new church was built, which pleased my 
eye with its pure beauty, and appealed to 
my recollections in a way, faint, to be 
sure, but delightful to me. In those glo- 
rious mornings I would hurry along the 
streets, hugging my cloak about me, the 
keen air bringing the crimson to my face, 
my eyes idly searching hither and thither 
under hats and bonnets for a face that 
should strike my imagination, and about 
which I could weave strange, fanciful his- 
tories. 

Thus I walked on till I came to the less 
thickly inhabited portion of the city. Sharp 
breezes came from the bay, whose scintil- 
lating surface was now in sight across the 
plats of land not yet built up. I turned 
rapidly round the corner, and came in sight 
of the church which was my destination. I 
looked with admiration at its heavy stone 
facade; I did not even scorn the fingers 
that dipped into the holy water in the vesti- 
bule. My childhood had been spent in 
Montreal, close by its imposing cathedral, 
and the glittering, impressive ceremonies 
enacted there had remained in my memory 
like the shining phantasm of a dream. So, 
with all my conscious pride of intellect and 
education, I could never despise the devo- 
tees of that religion. 
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I stood just within the door that led from 
the vestibule, glancing through the new 
comers, watching the degree of devotedness 
on each face as each forehead was bedewed 
with holy water. The majority of the coun- 
tenances were those of working people— 
some pretty—now and then an aristocratic 
form and dress swept up to the marble basin, 
and then passed me to the seats of the 
church, leaving a faint perfume behind. 

The lights at the altar were gleaming out 
below the picture of the Mater Immaculata. 
I was about turning to find a seat, when a 
slender figure came up the steps. Here was 
a face to dream about. If I had come twice 
as far thiscold morning, I should have been 
repaid by the interest this girl instantly ex- 
cited. She was not dressed like the wealthy 
people who had passed me, but she was more 
thoroughly an aristocrat than any of them. 
Her clothes were almost poor, but worn with 
that manner which the well dressed would 
have envied. 

Was she a Catholic? As she came up I 
caught the gleam of a rosary of pearls at her 
belt, whose heavy, red gold fastenings were 
in entire contrast with the rest of her dress. 

But she did not stop to sanctify herself 
with the holy water, though she half paused, 
as if feeling an inclination to do so, then 
came through the door and stood near me, 
waiting for a seat. She, too, was a stranger. 
I stood furtively watching the face of the 
girl. 

A proud, dark face, not naturally pale, 
but pallid now, from suffering, I thought; 
handsome, with its full lips, albeit so color- 
less now, and its hazel eyes, though they 
looked cold and distant now—cool with that 
hopeless, distrustful look that must have 
been caused by pain. In some people such 
life struggles as I imagined for this girl 
would have given a pleading, supplicating 
expression. For her they were doing worse; 
they were freezing a nature passionate and 
impulsive. In a moment a gentleman came 
up and asked :— 

‘‘ Would you like a seat, miss—and your 
friend ? 

The question was addressed to me. I 
bowed assent, feeling more pleased than the 
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occasion would warrant, in thinking that 
this stranger would sit with me. We both 
followed our conductor, and sat down side 
by side as the first peal of the organ burst on 
the air. My companion did not kneel, 
though she followed the service in a little 
velvet-bound prayer-book. 

It seemed to me that I had never heard 
mueh finer organ music, but I was so intent 
upon watching this girl that it rolled on com- 
paratively unheeded by me. She leaned 
forward, shading her eyes with her hand, 
her mouth growing sadder and sadder, till I 
thought I should cry, just looking at those 
lips. 

At last a tear dropped on the leaves of her 
book. I turned away my head; it seemed 
hardly right for me to look at grief which I 
had no power to assuage. The monotonous 
tones of the priest rang through the church, 
and the responses of the organ and choir 
awakened in my heart that old romance of 
religion which stands ready to spring into 
life at the beck of the Roman ritual. 

When I again looked at the stranger her 
face was raised, her eyes looking steadfastly 
forward; no trace of tears on that haughty 
countenance. The last peal of music, and 
the vast congregation rose and began to 
move toward the door. 

Could I not comfort this girl who appealed 
so strongly to my sympathies—almost to my 
affection? I was wealthy; perhaps a spoiled 
child of too indulgent parents. The thoughts 
that flashed through my mind were more 
selfish than these. I confessed to myself 
that my wish to know the stranger sprang 
first from my desire to gratify myself in 
knowing her. 

We had both waited till the greater part 
of the people had gone. She turned to leave 
the pew. No longer trying to resist the im- 
pulse that possessed me, I stepped nearer 
and laid my hand lightly on her shoulder. 
She looked up with a movement of question- 
ing surprise; her eyes met mine, and grew 
gentle as she looked. 

‘* Pardon me, and do let me help you! ”’ I 
exclaimed, in a low voice, holding her glance 
with my eyes, that must have shown how 
sincere were my words. 

Her eyelids drooped, not with anger at my 
intrusion, but because her soul was looking 
too freely from its beautiful windows. The 
fingers that held the prayer-book clasped 
closely round it. 

‘You are kind, very kind,” she mur- 


mured, and I knew that her voice accorded 
with her face; ‘“‘ but’’—she lifted her eyes 
for an instant to my face—‘‘ but I do not 
know how you can help me. But you have 
helped me; your words have strengthened 
and refreshed me. I shall not forget you.’’ 

She spoke rapidly, as though only so could 
she command her voice. As she ceased 
speaking, she made a movement toleave me. 
I detained her. 

‘“¢ Tf you think me kind, why do you reject 
my kindness?” I said. ‘‘ You have per- 
ceived that Iam sincere. Do not leave me. 
Let me walk with you; it is not right for you 
to refuse me.”’ . 

I spoke with vehemence, for indeed I was 
impetuously in earnest. She tacitly assent- 
ed, and we left the church together. 

‘*T do not know why you have had the 
power to melt my reserve,” she said, ‘ but 
I feel willing to tell you of the troubles that 
have come upon me. Perhaps you have 
guessed that Iam a Southern girl. Parents, 
fortune, happiness, all have been destroyed 
in this war. I was sent North, supported 
by money my father gave me, until he was 
killed. Since then I do not know how I 
have lived. For the last month I have been 
trying to get some sort of a situation which 
would support me. Bat I have no recom- 
mendation. Who would entrust children to 
an utter stranger 

‘*You wish to be a governess ?”’ I inter- 
rupted, eagerly. 

‘*T would rather be a music teacher,”’ she 
replied; ‘‘ for that I know I am fitted—but I 
feel more uncertain in regard to being able 
to teach children that which is the duty of 
governesses. I was educated at a convent, 
and particular attention was paid to music, 
for my tastes all led in that direction.” 

While I listened, I was deciding on the 
proposition to make to her. She looked up, 
and almost stopped in her walk, saying:— 

**T do not recognize myself in thus speak- 
ing toastranger. Trouble has increased my 
natural reserve.”’ 

We were at a corner, and she extended 
her hand. 

‘¢ Let your dreams tonight be of the good 
you have done,’’ she said, her lips curving 
sweetly as she spoke. 

‘¢ Do you go down this street? ”’ I asked. 
She bowed. ‘If youleave me now,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ at least promise to call and see me 
tomorrow. I believe I can get you a situa- 
tion.” 
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Her eyes shone at the hope. She took my 
card with subdued eagerness, pressed the 
hand that gave it, and walked quickly away. 

‘*To what absurd church have you been 
this morning ?”’ asked my mother, when I 
came down to dinner that day. She was in 
full out-door dress, having just returned 
from listening to the Rev. Dr. , the 
minister, par excellence, of the creme de la 
creme, to whose discourses I very seldom 
listened. 

“To the new Catholic, my mother,” 1 
replied, sitting down, inwardly hoping that 
she would not scold me for not accompany- 
ing her. 

‘¢ What, way out there! Did you walk?” 

Yes, all the way.” 

** How odd of you. You don’t know how 
much you missed in not being at our church. 
Dr. had such a sweet sermon—and 
young Varens was there with the Chapman 
girls. You know he’s just from Europe, 
and is looking perfectly splendid. Wonder 
if one of those girls expects to catch him? 
Mrs. Chapman will do her best to secure 
him—doubtless he’ll fall into the trap. We 
must give a party on purpose to have him 
here. He’ll be overwhelmed with invita- 
tions. When shall it be ?” 

I had hardly listened to her talk till I felt 
conscious of the question she had asked. I 
looked up in some bewilderment, saying:— 

** Excuse me—what is it you say ?”’ 

‘You never listen to me,”’ she exclaimed, 
petulantly. ‘‘I was telling you about Mar- 
maduke Varens. He is the best parti in 
town, and I was saying that we must give a 
party for him. I do wish you would take 
some interest in what I say.” 

*¢ But, mother, I don’t know Mr. Varens,”’ 
I said, deprecatingly; ‘‘ besides, I was think- 
ing of some one else,’ I continued, boldly 
resolved to tell her my thoughts now. 

She looked perfectly indifferent as to what 
were my thoughts, and I said:— 

‘“‘Are you not curious about my medita- 
tions, mother ? 

She looked across the table at me, and 
asked kindly, for with all her frivolousness, 
she was kind:— 

‘‘ What is it? Some ragged urchin whom 
you met on your way tochurch? Am I to 
patronize him? Make him footman, butler, 
or what?” 

I laughed at the half alarm displayed in 
my mother’s face. 

“*T see you think me an eccentric philan- 


thropist,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I’m going to be use- 
ful this time. I’ve found a music teacher 
for Annie.”’ 

‘* What do you propose doing with Mr. 
Delorme ?”’ asked my mother. 

But he hasn’t suited you,” I said. You 
complain every time he gives Annie her 
lesson. This girl whom I have seen is com- 
ing here tomorrow, when, if you like her, 
you can engage her directly; and, if you 
please, mother, I wish her to live here in 
the house—like a lady, too, for she is one,” 
I concluded, emphatically. 

Who is she? What is her name? She 
has recommendations, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know who she is; and you will 
not be particular about references.”’ 

‘*Oh, I shall not!’’ cried my mother, a 
little scornfully. ‘‘I must then solicit this 
unknown to become an inmate of our house, 
and be very grateful if she consents.”’ 

I exclaimed; ‘it is she who 
will be grateful. Be your own kind self, 
mother, and give this girl a trial. It can do 
us no harm, and cannot fail of doing her 
goed.”’ 

‘¢ But how am I to know what influence 
she may have upon Annie? She may be 
one of these excessively low people,” re- 
sponded my mother, in a half yielding 
tone. 

** No, indeed—for, as the story books say, 
she ‘has seen better days.’ ” 

“Ah! in that case I will see her. Had 
you not better go to church with me this 
afternoon, and wear that exquisite new bon- 
net? Varens will be there, and so much 
depends on a first impression.”’ 

I went to service with my mother, but, 
unfortunately, Varens was not present, and 
consequently the execution my new bonnet 
would have effected was reserved for a 
future time, or forever. 

In my hurry I had forgotten to appoint an 
hour for the stranger to call, and as I was 
obliged to go out, I was in continual fear 
lest she should come while I was away. I 
hurried my mother through our shopping, 
at the risk of making her out of humor at 
her interview with the expected music 
teacher. Fortunately, however, my mother 
had been to lunch, and was in her boudoir 
indolently discussing our purchases when 
the bell rang, and a servant came up to say 
that there was a lady below who wished to 
see Miss Romaine. 

‘*Did she say what her business was ?” 
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inquired my mother, as I rose to descend to 
the drawing-room. 

‘*Something about giving music lessons, 
ma’am,’’ was the answer. 

“It is she, then!” I exclaimed, moving 
toward the door, but was arrested by my 
mother’s saying :— 

*¢ Show her up here.”’ 

I stood waiting to receive her, feeling 
almost as anxious, I thought, as the stranger 
herself. 

The girl paused at the door, her face light- 
ing up as she saw me into a brilliance which 
was the most exquisite compliment that 
could have been offered. 

“* This is the lady of whom I told you, 
mother,’’ I said. 

I knew that my mother would notice the 
quiet, perfect good breeding with which the 
girl responded to her greeting. 

Please be seated, Miss said my 
mother, with as much suavity as though she 
were addressing one of her own circle. 
However vain and frivolous my mother was, 
she was always polite, with that genuine 
kindness of heart which is the soul of polite- 
ness. 

‘*My name is Kent,” she said. ‘‘ Your 
daughter has probably told you that I am in 
search of a situation as music teacher.”’ 

The light of her face had died away; she 
was mechanically repeating the old story. 

“Yes; I wish to engage a teacher for my 
little girl. You could teach on the organ 
and piano, I presume?” 

“Yes; and harp and guitar, also.” 

‘**And vocal music ?”’ 

Yes, madam.”’ 

‘** Would you mind playing a little to us on 
the piano there ?”’ 

Miss Kent rose and went to the piano. 
She glanced at the music lying there, then 
sat down and played. Her playing was per- 
fection, it seemed to me, but I knew instant- 
ly that she was not in the mood; that to 
play thus on trial did not summon the soul 
to her music. Her knowledge, her touch, 
were incomparable, and I hoped some day 
to feel the thrill of enthusiasm in that 
touch. 

**Delorme cannot play like that, can he, 
Mabel?” asked my mother, turning with a 
pleased face to me. 

At that moment a servant entered with 
some cards. My mother looked at them, 
and exclaimed :— 

‘* The Chapmans and Mr. Varens! Come 


down, Mabel, as quickly as possible. En- 
gage Miss Kent, and ask her to make her 
home here, as you wished. I would like to 
have you come tomorrow, Miss Kent. For 
the present, good-by;’’ and she hurried from 
the room. 

I did as my mother requested. I had only 
to look in Miss Kent’s face to be assured of 
her gratitude. I knew the obstacle her pride 
would be to our attempts to make her entire- 
ly our equal, one of our family! My mother 
liked her; my little sister Annie was as en- 
thusiastic in her affection as possible. In- 
sensibly Miss Kent grew less reserved, her 
face had more color, more the animation of 
happiness. She left the parlors when com- 
pany was announced, and disliked to return 
unless requested to furnish music; then she 
regarded it as a duty, and always complied. 


‘“*You have a very peculiar governess, 
Miss Romaine,” said the elder Miss Chap- 
man, as she stood by my side looking toward 
the far end of the drawing-room, where 
Miss Kent sat at the piano, surrounded by a 
group of our visitors, and with Marmaduke 
Varens bending over her, turning the leaves 
of her music with an air widely different 
from one of polite indifference. 

‘¢ She is not strictly a governess,’ I re- 
plied. ‘* But in what is she peculiar?” 

‘¢ She actually looks and acts as if she were 


among equals, instead of superiors,’? was’ 


the contemptuous answer. 

I yielded to the temptation of replying:— 

‘She is certainly a lady. It is evident 
that Mr. Varens thinks her one, and he, you 
know, is a gentleman.”’ 

Miss Chapman’s eyes scintillated with 
anger. I wondered if she were really en- 
gaged to Mr. Varens, as report said. I 
looked at that gentleman. His tall, graceful 
form was still bending over Miss Kent; he 
did not lose an opportunity of murmuring 
something in her ear, utterly forgetful that 
the watchful Chapmans were present. His 
dark face and gray eyes were animated and 
pleased. Thus much I could see in the 
mirror which reflected both their forms. I 
could not distinguish the expression of Miss 
Kent’s countenance. I fancied, however, 
that’she was distant, yet sweet; that Varens 
found her indescribably fascinating, as I had 
done. 

This was several months after Miss Kent 
had come to our home. Mr. Varens had 
seen her almost every time he had called, 
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and he had taken occasion to call quite 
often. He was fertile in expedients for 
getting Miss Kent called down; and, had I 
been Miss Chapman, I should, perhaps, 
have felt something of the angry suspicion 
which she generally concealed. 

I was coming along the upper hall one 
day, when the bell rang, and some one was 
admitted. I hesitated for a moment about 
going down, and heard Mr. Varens’ voice in 
a low tone, and the melodious tones of Miss 
Kent in reply. 

Evidently Miss Kent had been passing 
through the hall as Varens had entered. 

‘**T came to see you, Miss Kent.’ he said, 
hurriedly. ‘I heard you saying to Miss 
Romaine the other day that you had never 
been on a sleigh-ride. It is excellent sleigh- 
ing; my cutter is at the door; if you are not 
engaged, do please favor me.”’ 

His voice was beseeching. I imagined 
Miss Kent’s face gave no assent. 

‘* You are very good, but I must give An- 
nie her lesson; and indeed, Mr. Varens, I 
cannot go with you.” 

It was not in her usual self-possessed tone 

that she replied; in her accent I discovered 
that Varens was not wholly indifferent to 
her. I knew the fearful conflict which heart 
and pride would fight before she would ac- 
knowledge, even to herself, that she loved 
him. 
“Then you do not wish to go?” His 
voice was unconsciously reproachful, and 
full of respect. ‘‘ I have escaped a hundred 
engagements that I might give myself this 
pleasure.”’ 

‘But, Mr. Varens, have I not told you 
that my pupil awaits me? Good morning.” 

She moved away, and put her hand on the 
dining-room door. 

Kent,” he followed her— at 
least your pupil will not prevent your ac- 
cepting these.” 

I had listened. Not till I heard the outer 
door shut behind Varens, was I conscious of 
it, it had all passed so quickly. I com- 
menced descending the stairs, and met Miss 
Kent coming up to her room. She helda 
single snowy cape jasmine, with its glossy 
green leaves. There was a glow, a softened 
splendor on her face that made it absolutely 
beautiful, still it was sad. I had thought 
she had gone to the dining-room, or I should 
have returned to my own room. 

‘‘Mr. Varens has just been here,” she 
said, with lowered eyes. 


‘‘And has left a fragrant reminder,” I re- 
sponded, passing quickly by her. 

I felt troubled to a degree that surprised 
me. Myimpression of Mr. Varens was very 
favorable, but I felt almost sure that he was 
engaged to Miss Chapman— everybody 
talked of it. Even if he were not, it was 
highly improbable that he would marry the 
obscure Miss Kent; still more improbable 
that she would accept him, should he offer 
himself. I had the utmost faith in Miss 
Kent’s discretion, but I disliked that people 
should couple her name with that of Varens, 
in a way that would have led one to believe 
who did not know her, that Varens was flirt- 
ing with her for his own amusement. It 
was only a few days ago, at a party, that I 
heard one young man remark to another:— 

‘* There goes Varens down the dance with 
Miss Chapman. Do you notice his ennuied 
air?” 

‘*Of course; everybody notices it. Only 
let a certain pair of dark eyes appear upon 
the scene, and you will see his ennui disap- 
pear. It is not likely he would marry that 
Miss Kent, but he is most romantically 
smitten with her. He is prowling round 
Mrs. Romaine’s half his time.” 

‘‘And Miss Kent—how is she affected ?” 

“* Can’t say—flattered, of course, though.” 

‘‘ Let him let the governess alone,’’ said 
the first speaker, indignantly. ‘It’s not 
honorable in him.” 


May had softened the skies, and almost 
began to make the city stifled and disagree- 
able. Miss Kent was losing the color that 
had come to her face when she came to us. 
Unless urged very much, she never came 
into the parlor when any one was there. 
Varens himself began to look haggard and 
unhappy, but he still came to our house, 
gloomy and disappointed, in spite of the 
smiles of Miss Chapman. 

My mother sent up for me one morning, 
saying that Mr. Varens and Miss Chapman 
were below. Ihad just entered Miss Kent’s 
room when the message reached me. She 
was not there, and as I turned to leave, I 
saw a directed envelope on the table. It 
was my own name on the letter. I caught 
it up, and commenced reading it as I went 
down-stairs. 

I burst into the parlor unceremoniously, 
hurriedly greeting the visitors, and exclaim- 
ing, as I walked to where my mother sat:— 

Miss Kent is gone! 
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It was not my mother who started in the 
intensest surprise and fear. Varens was at 
my side before the words had hardly been 
uttered. 

‘¢ Let me see the note! ’’ he said authori- 
tatively. 

The expression of his face forbade me to 
refuse him had I wished todo so. He read 
the lines I had just read:— 


“Tt is imperative for my happiness that I 
go from here, for a while, at least. You are 
too noble, you know my heart too well, to 
think me ungrateful. 

‘* VIRGINIE KENT.”’ 


‘*¢ Nevertheless, I should say she was un- 
grateful,’? spoke Miss Chapman, who had 
read the note over Varens’ shoulder. 

Varens’ face was sharp and stern as he 
rudely turned toward her and said:— 

Peace! You know nothing of her.”’ 

Miss Chapman’s anger blazed forth uncon- 
trolled. 

‘‘And you,sir? Perhaps you are her con- 
fidant ?”’ 

Varens’ self-possession returned the in- 
stant Miss Chapman’s forsook her. 

‘* Unfortunately, no; but I am her friend. 
As such, I shall seek her instantly. She 
must not brave the world a second time 
alone.”’ 

He turned from her, bowed to my mother, 
and went towards the door. I followed him, 
feeling my admiration welling up into en- 
thusiasm. Now he seemed worthy of Miss 
Kent. But why had he not acted like this 
before? Would it have prevented Miss 
Kent from going away ? 

When we were out of the hearing of those 
in the parlor, I said:— 

- “Mr. Varens, are you engaged to Miss 
Chapman ?”’ 

His eyes were clear and honest as he re- 
plied :— 

“No. Have I acted as if I were?”’ 

‘¢ But the world says so.”’ 

“Yes; thanks to the machination of Mrs. 
Chapman, and because I have made it my 
home there since my return from Europe. 
Mr. Chapman is my cousin, and almost the 
only relative I have in the world. Have you 
any idea where Miss Kent has gone?” he 
asked, abruptly dropping the distasteful 
subject. 

‘* Not the slightest. 


Promise me to find 
her.”’ 
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Promise you! 
pend upon it ?”’ 

“Why had you not, then, offered your 
life ?”’ I could not resist saying. ‘‘ Did it 
require a shock to make you know how dear 
she is?” 

The sorrow upon his face haunted me long 
after he had gone. 

‘T have offered her the only love of my 
life, and she refused it,’’ he said. 

He bowed over my hand and went away. 
I feared his task was hopeless. How could 
he ever find her? I did not know the 
power and perseverance of the man. I 
wished that I could have given him some 
hope of her love. For myself, I felt sure 
that she loved him. It seemed to me that, 
if I could see her, I would break down this 
false pride that prevented her making happy 
the man whom she loved, and who was 
worthy of it. 

Society discovered that Miss Kent, Mrs. 
Romaine’s music teacher, had disappeared, 
and that Marmaduke Varens had gone after 
her, and society had its customary laugh 
and sneer; and Miss Chapman married a 
millionaire twice as old as she. 

I expected to hear from either Varens or 
Miss Kent. I was disappointed and grieved 
that I did not. Had Varens given over the 
pursuit? Had Miss Kent forgotten me ? 

Nearly two years after Varens had left us 
so abruptly, I was standing with a group of 
ladies and gentlemen at a party given by an 
acquaintance. Suddenly my hand, which 
hung by my side, was clasped close by warm, 
slender fingers. The action was not usual 
at a fashionable party. There seemed some- 
thing familiar in that clasp. I turned 
quickly, and met the eyes of Miss Kent. I 
had thought her beautiful in her days of 
poverty; now she was magnificent. She 
drew me aside, and I asked:— 

““ Why did you go?”’ as though she had 
just left me. 

must have 

‘¢ Because if you had remained, love would 
have conquered pride ?”’ I said. 

Yes.” 

“And now? Ah,Isee. Happiness only 
could have made you so radiant. Varens 
found you. But you neglected me shame- 
fully.” 

‘¢T wrote to you several times, and at last 
thought you had forgotten me;—no,I did 
not think that; but I received no answer.” 

‘Because I did not get the letters,” I re- 


Does not my own life de- 
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both felt a little strangely. They occupied 
the west side. The remainder of the house 
was deathly still. That morning they had 
wandered through it, viewing for the first 
time the spacious rooms, half stripped of 
their furnishings, murky and dusty, and 
smelling of mold. The place was merely a 
curiosity to them then; but when darkness 
closed over it, and they remembered what a 
changed place it was since the days when it 
was their childhood’s awe and admiration, 
the neighborhood of those cold and desolate 
rooms to their evening fire was a little op- 
pressive. 

‘*¢ This is a pokerish place, after all, Em,” 
said Westerly, after he had sat silent a 
while, listening to the moaning of the wind 
in the chimney, while his sister sat by the 
hearth, absorbed in her work. 

She looked up. 

‘But it’s going to be so much better for 
us, Westerly.” 

**Tt will take all my time to look out for 
that old garden.” 

‘* Not more time than you ought to give to 
exercise after studying so much.” 

**But I want to go into the city some- 
times.”’ . 

And Westerly Lamar rose, strolled to the 
window, and looked out at the pitch-black 
night. 

His sister was silent for a moment, then 
said :— 

“You mustn’t go into the city, Westerly, 
and leave me alone here.”’ 

‘Td never have come here if I’d thought 
of that,’’ exclaimed Westerly Lamar, impa- 
tiently. ‘* What were you thinking of when 
you made the plan, Em? Did you want to 
bury us alive ?”’ 

“*'We can’t afford to be very gay, Wes- 
terly.” 

“Afford! Ill afford a decent life one of 
these days,’”’ muttered the young man, as he 
turned again to the window, and looked at 
the city lights. 

There was a look of peculiar concern upon 
Emma Lamar’s face as she went on with her 
work. She might have been hurt by her 
brother’s ingratitude, or perhaps she was 
thinking her plan of coming to Oak Crag 
might be an unfortunate one. Her expres- 
sion was very grave, whatever might be its 
cause. 

Westerly finally returned from the window 
to his books. As the moments passed, and 
the clock ticked loudly in the silent room, 
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Emma’s head bent lower and lower over her 
sewing, and at last a tear splashed on the 
snowy linen. She had tried so hard to make 
the place pleasant and homelike to Wester- 
ly! At least it did seem that he was unap- 
preciative. 

He looked up suddenly as the clock struck 
ten. 

‘Em, you had better go to bed,”’ said he. 
**T am going to study until late.” 

Emma Lamar hesitated. 

“I’m not sleepy. Won’t you be lonely, 
Westerly ? 

‘“*No. I can study much better by my- 
self.” 

So, after a little while, Emma put by her 
work, bade him good-night, and went across 
the hall to her room. 

She sighed heavily as she let down her 
hair before the mirror; and, as she looked at 
the reflection of her face, she saw that her 
cheek was pale, and her eyes mournful and 
steadfast. 

She went to bed, but did not sleep. She 
watched the moonlight creep across the floor, 
and listened to the dismal wailing of the 
wind, until the clock struck twelve. 

Then she rose, wrapped herself from the 
frosty air, and stepped across the hall. She 
opened the sitting-room door softly and 
looked in. The oil had burned out of the 
lamp, and the wick was spluttering feebly. 
The room was unoccupied, and apparently 
had been for some time; for the fire was out, 
and the atmosphere was chilly. 

Emma Lamar went back to her bed, and, 
burying her face in the pillows, sobbed like 
achild. She realized her dreadful situation. 
Probably she would be left alone in that des- 
olate place night after night, while her 
brother was away, Heaven only knew where. 

Emma Lamar had her secret. For the 
last three months her brother had been 
accustomed to secretly take the night train 
at eleven o’clock, go into the city, and return 
to his room at somewhere about four o’clock 
in the morning. She possessed this knowl- 
edge unknown to him. When he would 
make his appearance at breakfast, it would 
be with pale cheeks and blood-shot eyes, or 
sullen and heavy-headed with insufficient 
sleep. With a dread which was almost a 
surety of evil, she had asked no questions. 
She believed her brother to be wedded to 
some bad practice, but she could not tell 
what. He was easily angered, and she did 
not dare question him for fear of causing an 
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outbreak which would be no satisfaction. 
So, after most earnest thought, she had 
come to Oak Crag, hoping that the change 
of situation, and the demand upon his time 
and attention might alter his habits. She 
was convinced that the plan was unsuccess- 
ful; and the prospect of being left alone in 
that gloomy place, night after night, was 
appalling. 

The clock struck one. Just then a slight 
noise startled her. She raised her head and 
listened. It was a step in the room above. 
Her heart stood still, and then commenced 
beating so that she was nearly suffocated. 

Her first thought was to leck the door of 
her room. She did this, and then crept back 
into bed, and listened. She could distinctly 
hear some one going about overhead, and 
for a while she was entirely abandoned to 
terror. 

Then she attempted some solution of the 
problem. The house was old, and the noise 
might be caused byrats. But she could not, 
in reason, entertain this thought but a 
moment. The step became a_ regular 
pacing overhead. She was convinced that 
some one beside herself was in the house. 

She lay and listened to the sound. Then 
she thought it might be Westerly; but she 
knew too well that her brother abhorred 
those lonely precincts overhead, and would 
by no means enter them by night. He was 
miles away, and she was alone in what 
seemed to her as great danger. 

The suite of rooms that the Lamars had 
taken were on the ground floor. Emma’s 
bedroom window was about three feet from 
the garden walk. Through the oak boughs 
the moonlight flickered on the floor, and she 
lay looking at it as she listened. Suddenly 
the sound overhead ceased. Wondering 
what this might portend, she listened anx- 
iously; and fearing, possibly, some assault, 
she remembered that her bedroom window 
was not fastened, and the room was of easy 
access from the ground. Springing up, she 
was about to slip from the bed, and fasten 
it, when a shadow fell across the floor in the 
patch of flickering moonlight. She glanced 
towards the window, and saw a face—a 
dreadful, wild, ghastly, pallid face—with 
burning eyes that met hers for a moment; 
then the face disappeared, and Emma La- 
mar sank back in a swoon of terror. 

When she returned to consciousness, she 
heard her brother cough in his room adjoin- 
ing; and she knew that he had returned, and 
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it must be nearly morning. With a feeling 
of safety, she turned upon her pillow, and, 
resolving to investigate the mystery as soon 
as day came, fell asleep. 

It was late when she awoke, and she 
sprang from bed before she remembered the 
events of the night. It seemed like adream 
as she suddenly remembered what the last 
night’s experience had been; and the more 
so when she threw open the windows, and 
let in the ringing songs of the birds. 

At breakfast, she told Westerly the story. 
He came out of his room, sleepy and sullen; 
but, when she commenced her narrative, he 
flashed into sudden anger. 

‘*T tell you the cursed old place is haunt- 
ed, Em,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course it is. 
There’s no other solution for such sounds 
and sights. Old Meadows’ ghost haunts it, 
I presume; and, unless you want such visit- 
ors every night, we’d better leave.”’ 

“If I thought it nothing more real than 
ghosts, and you were here, Westerly, I 
should not be afraid,’’ answered his sister. 

‘¢ What do you mean by my being here ?”’ 
he asked quickly. 

**' You were not here last night, Wester- 
ly,’’ answered Emma, hardly willing to meet 
his glance of astonishment and anger at her 
discovery, yet speaking firmly. 

Westerly was silent a moment, then said, 
with cool bravado:— 

‘¢T had business in the city. And I’ll tell 
you what, Em,”’ he added, ‘‘ I may be away 
any night. So, if you don’t want to be left 
alone here with the ghosts, you’d better find 
some other abode. For my part, I never 
was in favor of coming here.’’ 

‘¢ Why, what can you want in the city at 
night, Westerly ?’’ said Emma, sorrowfully. 

That’s my business,” replied Westerly, 
gruffly, bending over his breakfast. 

Here the conversation was dropped, for 
Emma felt too deeply for words, and Wes- 
terly ate his breakfast in silence. 

During the forenoon they went about 
their separate occupations; but, in the after- 
noon, Emma came into the sitting-room 
where her brother sat studying, and, laying 
her hand on his arm, asked:— 

** Westerly, will you go up-stairs with 
me?” 

‘¢ What for ?”’ said he, in surprise. 

“To see if any one is there, or has been 
there.”’ 

For a moment he looked incredulous. 
Then he rose slowly, saying:— 
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‘‘Why, Em, you must be a fool! How 
could any one get into those rooms? They 
are locked in every direction. But Ill go 
up, if you like.”’ 

They went up-stairs. The stairs were 
broad, and the steps low. The halls, dusty 
and sunny, echoed their voices when they 
spoke; but, though lonely, the place was not 
in any degree fearful. 

They unlocked and opened room after 
room, all of which looked silent and undis- 
turbed. At last they came to the chamber 
from whence had proceeded the sound of 
footsteps the previous night. Emma La- 
mar’s heart beat hard as she unlocked the 
door. They entered. The room was silent, 
and echoed the creaking door. All was per- 
fectly still and undisturbed. 

Westerly laughed as Emma looked about. 

‘* Do you suppose ghosts leave any marks 
to track them by?” saidhe. ‘‘ Come, Em; 
don’t be silly any longer. I tell you no live 
person could have been in the house last 
night.” 

‘* What is this?’’ And Emma picked up 
from the floor a glove. Both examined it in 
surprise. 

It was a man’s buckskin glove, gauntleted, 
and fastened with a heavy gold button, on 
which were engraved the initials ‘‘ R. M.”’ 
The ‘glove bore the impress of a shapely 
hand; but it was impossible to tell how re- 
cently it had been worn, it was so soiled and 
stained. 

“Tt has probably lain here for years, 
where some visitor of the old family dropped 
it,”’ said Westerly. 

“T fancy it feels slightly damp, Wes- 
terly.” 

‘* Nonsense; it’s nothing but the damp- 
ness of the room. These north-west cham- 
bers are full of chills. Come; throw it 
down, and let us go down-stairs.”’ 

But Emma Lamar kept the glove, carried 
it down-stairs, and laid it away. 

That night Westerly promised her that he 
would not leave the house, and the brother 
and sister retired to their rooms at ten 
o’clock. Suddenly, as the clock struck 
eleven, a bell rang violently through the 
house. It was not the hall-door bell, but 
proceeded from one of the chambers. Emma 
heard her brother spring out of bed with an 
oath. The next moment he was at her bed- 
room door, where she met him. 


‘* What for heaven’s sake is that, Em- 
ma ?’? 


is the bell of the north-west chamber.” 

All this time the bell was ringing. Sud- 
denly it stopped. 

‘¢ What shall we do, Westerly ?”’ 

‘‘ Curse me if I don’t find out what Ail this 
means! *’ exclaimed Westerly. He sprang 
back to his room, and, to Emma’s surprise, 
returned with a revolver. 

‘* Where did you get that, Westerly ? ” 


‘‘Never mind. Take that light and come 


with me.”’ 

She was dressed only in slippers and wrap- 
per, and the air of the entries was chill; but 
she did not mind. She followed her brother 
in his rapid speed up-stairs. Strange to say, 
his theory of ghosts had never made any 
impression upon her. She feared nothing 
so vague, but anticipated some strange dis- 
covery of human beings where all had seemed 
desolation. 

The first strange development was that 
the door of the north-west chamber was un- 
locked. It yielded to Westerly’s hand; and, 
with an exclamation of surprise, he entered 
the room. 

There was no doubt that it was occupied. 
A faint light glimmered on the table, and 
upon a lounge lay a man, evidently in the 
agonies of death. His face was deathly 
pale, and the eyes were rolled up as if he 
were in convulsions. The brother and sister 
stood by in silent horror. In a moment 
the convulsive face relaxed, and the breath 
stopped. 

‘** He is dead,”’ said Westerly. 

They brought the light to the marble face. 
It was handsome and haggard. Westerly 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

What, Westerly ?” 

‘*T saw that man last night in the city.” 

Where?” 

a gambling saloon,” replied the young 
man, forgetting at the moment that he was 
betraying himself. Indeed, Emma Lamar 
was too agitated to notice the betrayal be- 
yond the mere words. She looked down at 
the man, and a look of weariness and sorrow 
on the pallid face touched her to tears. 


‘* Pshaw!” exclaimed Westerly. ‘‘ What.- 


are you crying for? Hold the light a min- 
ute.” 

He gave her the light, then unfastened the 
man’s neck-tie, and, baring his breast, made 
various tests of life. The form lay as impas- 
sive as marble. 

‘* He’s dead enough,” uttered Westerly. 

‘* What are we to do with him? ShallI 
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call a physician? I’m not afraid to go 
down the hill.” 

Emma Lamar thought she should prefer 
it to remaining with that solemn dead figure, 
while “her brother went to call help or evi- 
dence. 

But Westerly did not answer. After a 
few minutes, he covered the face, and 
said:— 

‘*Come down-stairs now.”’ 

They went back to the sitting-room, put 
down the light, and looked at each other. 

‘* How did he come here, Westerly ? ”’ 

Heaven only knows; but, Em, it’s the 
best luck that ever happened to me.” 

‘“*How? What do you mean?” 

‘*T shall use him for a subject if nothing 
happens to prevent,—that is, if I see no 
chance of detection. Professor Gardner will 
pay me one hundred dollars, and ask no 
questions.”’ 

‘Good heavens! Westerly, I beg of 


you 


‘*Pshaw! Hush, will you! There’s noth- 
ing to prevent. I’ve made up my mind, and 
there’s the body,—a splendid case. You 
noticed his dress ?”’ 

‘¢ Army—major’s outfit, I think. He’s a 
foreigner, I noticed his accent last night. 
He won my money like the devil. How he 
happened in this house is the mystery.” 

What killed him, Westerly ? 

‘¢ Late hours and liquor, perhaps. Possi- 
bly he took a quiet dose of something to get 
him out of the hands of the law. He’sa 
desperate-looking fellow when there’s any 
life in his face.” 

‘““Q Westerly, when have you learned 
about these things? You have changed so 
in a year!” 

“Go to bed, Em; don’t preach.”’ 

‘¢ What are you going do?”’ 

am going up-stairs again.” 

““Westerly, I pray you, do nothing with 
that man’s body tonight.” 

“Tl do what I please, Em. You go to 
bed.” 

‘* But, Westerly, the danger of ”—— 

‘*] will manage my affairs. Go to bed.” 

He took another light, and went to his 
room. Emma knew that he had gone for 
his surgical case. Trembling with cold and 
excitement, and trying vainly to collect her 
faculties that she might think calmly, she 
retreated to her room, and lay down, half 
sick with the workings of fear and anxiety. 


She heard her brother go up-stairs. The 
thought of his work made her faint. She 
prayed that something might happen to pre- 
vent. Just then she heard him returning. 

‘¢ Westerly !”’ she called. 

He came to the door. 

“Listen to me a moment, Westerly. 
Suppose that man should be tracked here, 
and found mutilated, what is to save you 
from the accusation of murder ? ”’ 

“No fear of that. The family burying- 
ground of the Meadows will have one more 
occupant before morning. I shall have done 
with him in an hour.” 

“OQ Westerly, you don’t realize what a 
desperate thing you are doing! ”’ 

“Don’t I? A hundred dollars is worth a 
little desperation. Go to sleep, sis.’ 

He shut the door, and went up-stairs. 
Emma buried her face in the pillow, and 
wept in an agony of despair. Not only was 
her brother’s work revolting to her, but she 
realized how imminent was the peril. West- 
erly seemed determined to bring certain de- 
struction upon them. 

But suddenly she heard him come leaping 
down the stairs. He burst into her room. 

has gone!” 

“*Gone ?” 

‘Yes. I believe he was the devil. How 
could he take himself off when he’ was 
dead ?”’ 

' And Westerly Lamar, a moment before 
so cool, leaned against the door, and wiped 
the prespiration of excitement from his 
forehead. 

‘¢ How did he go, Westerly ?”’ 

“TJ don’t know. I made a slight cut in 
the breast, and then came down for my 
other instruments. When I went back, he 
was gone.” 

‘¢ Were the windows or doors open ?”’ 

‘¢ The door was ajar just as I left it. The 
windows are shut.”’ 

Westerly, I am so glad.” 

what ?”’ 

‘¢ That you did him no harm.” 

“Fool!” exclaimed Westerly, in a sud- 
den rage. ‘“‘ What harm could I do him if 
he were dead ?”’ 

‘¢But he wasn’t dead.”’ 

‘¢T tell you he was as dead as a post.” 

Westerly turned back to the sitting-room. 

It was nearly daybreak, and he made a 
fire. He sat over it moodily when Emma 
came out. Then he rose suddenly, and 
went up-stairs. 
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In a few moments he came down with 
something in his hand. 

‘¢ What is that, Westerly ?” 

** Nothing but that glove,’ and he tossed 
it down. 

** But I put that glove away. This must 
be the mate.” 

It was so. The button bore the same ini- 
tials. Emma took them in charge, as a clew 
to the strange episode of the night. 

That day it was decided that they should 
leave the house. It bore a horror to Emma 
Lamar; and, since her plan in coming there 
was not likely to be successful, it was not 
worth while to remain in so disagreeable a 
place. They would go back to the little cot- 
tage they had rented for the last three years, 
and live as best they might. At least she 
was near to neighbors there, if left alone at 
night. 

She had never before in her life been so 
unhappy, and she could not keep back her 
tears as she prepared for their removal. 
Besides her disappointment and sorrow, 
she was wearied and nervous from the 
effects of the night; and at last, flinging her- 
self upon her bed in her brother’s absence, 
she cried like a child. The poor girl felt 
tried beyond her strength. 

At twilight she rose, and went into the 
garden, hoping that her aching head would 
be relieved by the clear, frosty air. Besides, 
she could not but acknowledge to herself a 
dislike to stay in the house alone. Wester- 
ly had promised to return at six o’clock, and 
she stood on the hill, watching the road, 
when she saw a dark-red spot upon the 
gravel walk at her feet. A second glance 
assured her that it was blood, and her heart 
leaped up in horror. Gazing in a kind of 
fascination at the ground, she saw another 
dull-red spot, and still drops beyond. Step- 
ping forward, she followed the marks to a 
little summer-house in an oak coppice, and 
there upon the seat lay extended the figure 
of a man. 

For a moment she thought it some wan- 
dering vagabond who had sought shelter 
there. Then she caught sight of a hand, 
white and shapely, hanging nervelessly from 
the side of the bench, and she knew that 
she was mistaken. 

For a moment she was undecided what to 
do. Then she went forward, with a sudden 
thought, and spoke to the prostrate figure. 

“Are you ill? Why are you here?” 

The man had heard her step, and, as she 
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commenced speaking, he looked up, show- 
ing a face which seemed familiar to her, 
though she did not recognize it. It was a 
dark, bearded, handsome face, very pale and 
haggard. The figure was shrouded in a 
cloak, but the dress about the breast seemed 
very much disordered, and she caught a 
glimpse of bloody linen. 

‘*‘Are you hurt?” said she. 

He did not answer for a moment, or at- 
tempt to rise, but lay looking at her with two 
mournful, hollow eyes. 

‘* Who are you ?”’ said he, at last. 

‘“*T am Emma Lamar. I live here. If 
you are hurt, come into the house, and let 
me do what I can for you.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, feebly 
gathering the cloak over his breast. 

‘**T don’t know,” said he, ‘‘ whether I am 
going to die or not. I’m sick, and I’ve a cut 
here in my breast. If I could be taken care 
of, I might live; but I think it’s hardly 
worth while.” He sank down again. 
**No,”’ he added, ‘‘ I think I’ll lie here.” 

Emma thought him delirious. She went 
nearer, and looked into his face as he lay 
with closed eyes; and a sudden, swift discov- 
ery came to her. It was the man they had 
found dying, apparently, in the north-west 
chamber. Ue put out his hand as he sud- 
denly opened his eyes, and saw her bending 
above him. ; 

** Pll tell you who I am,”’ said he, “ that 
you may bury me in the family ground,— 
Rick Meadows, Major Meadows. See 
here,”’ with a faint, bitter smile, showing 
his officer’s dress. ‘Just let me alone, 
now, if you please. I think I’ll be comfort- 
ably dead by morning.” 

‘*You must not stay here!’’ exclaimed 
Emma, with sudden, swift energy. ‘‘ You 
willfreeze to death. Rouse up, I beg; try to 
walk. You must go into the house.” 

Her energy seemed to rouse him. 

‘¢ Who is there ?”’ he asked. 

‘*No one. Will you come?” 

‘* Will I see no one? I don’t want to 
meet any one.”’ 

*¢ You will not.” 

He hesitated a moment, looking up to the 
house. Then he got upon his feet,—a tall, 
haggard figure,—and took the arm Emma 
gave him. 

You’re very good,” he muttered, as he 
passed over the threshold, and suddenly fell 
senseless upon the floor. 

She never knew how she got him into her 
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room, and upon the bed. When asked, 
afterwards, she said:— 

“IT believe he was heavy, but I did not 
think of that then.” 

An instinct of protection for this desolate 
man had suddenly seized upon her; and, 
with the earnestness of one to whom few 
passions came, she forgot everything in her 
absorbing efforts for his restoration. That 
he was emaciated, as if from suffering, she 
discovered; and that he had a deep cut in 
the breast, which, clotted with gore, no 
longer bled. 

His swoon was frightfully long; but, when 
he could speak, she gave him food and wine, 
judging rightly that he was in need of nour- 
ishment. As soon as he was revived, he 
said :— 

Don’t let any one know lamhere. I'll 
tell you about myself tomorrow. Thank 
you for your kindness; I think I’ll go to 
sleep now.”’ 

Then closing his eyes, with a long sigh, he 
fell asleep as lightly as a child. 

Hearing her brother coming, Emma hasti- 
ly left the room, and closed the door. 

Westerly flung himself heavily into a 
chair 


‘‘ Hurry up supper, Em; I have got to go 
in town tonight.” 

He evidently expected that she would ex- 
postulate, and was surprised at her silence; 
but, hastily swallowing his supper, he took 
himself off. 

She went back to her room. The stranger 
was awake. He put out his hand. 

‘Come here, please. Tell me whose 
voice I heard.”’ 

‘¢ My brother’s.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name ?”’ 

Westerly Lamar.”’ 

“Ts he young, broad-shouldered, low- 
browed, dark ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“*T thought I knew the voice. I’m so 
tired! ”’ 

He spoke with a weariness which was not 
all weariness of body. 

*¢ Can you tell me about yourself now ?”’ 

‘*¢ There is no need; yet I trust you, if you 


~ like to hear a disagreeable story. I’m a bad 


fellow,—not a man for a girl like you to pity 
and help; yet I thank you all the more for 
what you have done for me, Do you re- 
member me as Rick Meadows ? ”’ 

No.’’ 

‘¢-You were probably a child when I went 


away from here,a boy. My father died, and 
I went into the army. I got a taint there 
which made me more wild and reckless than 
I was naturally. I learned to drink and 
gamble. When the war was over I came 
back to the city where I was born, but I had 
no home, no restraining influence for a tur- 
bulent nature and loose habits; and for years 
my life was a whirl of adventures and dan- 
gers. There were times when I grew heart- 
sick with myself, for I am not naturally a 
brute; but I spent my youth wastefully, and 
middle life found me wedded to bad habits, 
dissipated, and immersed in various difficul- 
ties. Among other things, I was in debt; 
for I had wasted my share of my father’s 
property. All this must sound to you entire- 
ly base and without excuse. In one sense 
it was so. 

**One day, about a year ago, I was threat- 
ened by a creditor; and, tortured by my con- 
science (for the man was poor, and needed 
the money), I forged my brother’s name to 
a note, satisfying myself with the thought 
that I would redeem the note before it was 
due, and never repeat so dangerous an act. 
But, before the note was due, I was taken 
ill, and remained so for months. I was not 
recovered within a few weeks of the pay- 
ment, and sick-room meditations had ren- 
dered me quite frantic. I had abandoned 
gambling, but I turned to it again, hoping 
luck would release me from my difficulties. I 
was not fortunate; the more I played the 
more I lost; and, utterly penniless, with a 
felon’s fate staring me in the face, I resort- 
ed to a deception I had learned while in the 
army. I played with your brother, won all 
his money, when he suspected me, and, ina 
passion, sought my life. 

‘*T escaped in the crowd which the excite- 
ment called up, and, passing a depot, flung 
myself into the cars, only desiring to leave 
the city. But I found that I was en route 
for Lennox, and resolved to hide myself 
here until I knew what better to do. I 
came night before last, swung myself on the 
grape-vine trellis to the porch window, 
which was unfastened, let myself into the 
house, and wandered about, never dreaming 
there was any one here. 

“IT could not sleep, and, after pacing the 
floor for a while, I came down into the gar- 
den. This room my old nurse used to sleep 
in, and some sorrowful memory led me to 
the window. I was astonished to see you; 


_ and, finding that the house was in part occu- 
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pied, I thought it unsafe for me to stay, and 
left it. I wandered around the village all day, 
unrecognized by the people who used to 
know me well. At night I took a fancy to 
come back to the Crag, believing that I 
should meet no one so late; but, as soon as I 
shut myself in the close room, a spasm of 
suffocating pain seized me, and, with the 
instinctive fear of death, I rung the bell. 

‘“*Though my body grew rigid, and my 
eyes remained closed, I was conscious of 
your entering the room, and of all that 
passed in my presence. When your brother 
drew that keen knife point down my breast, 
I was painfully aware of it, yet could make 
no sign until the blood suddenly started. 
He had left the room. Springing suddenly 
into life, [staggered to my feet, clutched my 
cloak over my bleeding breast, and let my- 
self down from the window, closing it be- 
hind me in my excitement and sickly terror, 
fearing pursuit. 

“T staggered down thegarden path, and 
fell fainting upon the seat of the summer- 
house where you found me. I had lain 
there all day. Tonight I should have died 
if you had not been so good a friend. And 
yet death would have been a better friend, 
Miss Lamar. You cannot conceive of my 
utter wretchedness, and undesire to live.”’ 

‘*¢ But, if you could live to redeem your- 
se 

“T cannot. A felon’s cell is my only 
prospect in life.” 

‘‘ How much money is required to meet 
the note’s demand ?” ; e 

Five hundred dollars.’’ 

It was more money than Emma Lamar 
had ever possessed in her whole life; yet she 
sat silent, trying to think how it could be 
gained. Major Meadows lay looking in sur- 
prise at the grave beauty of her quiet face. 

“* Tell me, truly, shall I trust you?” said 
she. 

what manner ?”’ 

“Tf I get this money for you, will you re- 
turn it at a given time ?” 

will!” 

**T must borrow it, giving my good name 
as security. If I do this, will you return it 
in a year?” 

will.” 

She looked steadily into his face. It was 
set in earnest meaning, and she believed 
him. 

“TI trust you. I will get the money to- 
night. And, Major Meadows, I do it as 
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much to make you trust yourself as to re- 
lieve your present distress. If you can re- 
turn this money honorably at the end of the 
year, you will have a capital of honesty, per- 
severance and virtue, with which to com- 
mence a better future. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘*T do; and so help me, spirit of my moth- 
er, I will not disappoint your trust, Miss 
Lamar.”’ 

“Then I must leave you alone for an 
hour. You are quite comfortable ?.”’ 

Yes.” 

Tbe brave girl left the room, wrapped her- 
self in a cloak, and went swiftly down the 
hill, though the village clocks were striking 
nine, and nearly all honest people were 
housed for the night. She went into the 
heart of the village, but in less than an hour 
was making her way swiftly back. 

She came into the room so quietly when 
she returned, that Major Meadows was 
startled. She put the notes before him, and 
counted them out. 

‘* Heaven bless you! ’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* When is this money due ?” 

Tomorrow.”’ 

‘* Then you must take the night train; yet 
you are hardly able.” 

*“*T can go very well now, my heart is so 
stout.” 

She brought him fresh linen from her 
brother’s wardrobe, and toilet articles, and 
then left him. 

In an hour he came out, looking like a 
different man. 

It is half-past ten,’ said Emma. You 
have but half an hour before car time.” 

‘*Do you know how I wish you were my 
sister ?”? said he, looking down at her. 

‘¢T wish my brother knew how good a sis- 
ter I try to be,’ said she, her eyes filling 
quickly. ‘‘ Major Meadows, you are more 
than welcome to what I have done for you, 
if you will keep your promise.” 

‘* You shall see how I will keepit. You 
will be here at the end of a year? ”’ 

‘‘T shall be in town. The old clergyman 
at the parsonage will know where I am.”’ 

‘‘Good-by. I cannot thank you.” 

God help you! Good-by.”’ 

He strode away from the door in the moon- 
light. 

The next day it was like a dream to Emma 
Lamar. Only in her heart there seemed a 
a fresh chord alive. 

They went back to the cottage, for West- 
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erly still continued the practice of visiting 
the city at night. He grew very dissipated; 
and, when she expostulated with him, 
he flew into a passion so violent as te silence 
her. In her hopelessness she allowed her- 
self sometimes to think, ‘“‘If Major Mead- 
ows does well, and lives to come back, I 
think he will be my friend.” 

She was aware that she did not see him as 
others saw him; and that any prudent 
mother in the place would be shocked at the 
idea of her daughter regarding such a man 
as Major Meadows with friendly interest. 
She only realized that he was some one with 
whom she was in sympathy, and that he had 
wished she was his sister. Friendless girls 
have innocently done far worse things than 
this. 

The spring and summer passed. All the 
neighborhood realized that Emma Lamar 
had a great trial with her brother. He was 
noticeably dissipated, and Professor Gardner 
threatened to discharge him from his class. 
He would be in the city from his studies 
weeks at a time. 

In the fall, he was publicly expelled from 
the institute, the professor declining to ex- 
euse his conduct longer; and he immediately 
disappeared from town. 

Everybody pitied Emma Lamar; but she 
could hardly look any paler or more dis- 
tressed than she had done for a year past. 
She had also another anxiety. It was No- 
vember, and the money she had borrowed 
was due. It terrified her to think of its fail- 
ure; yet she seldom thought of that. She 
had an instinctive trust that Major Meadows 
would not break his promise. 

One night there came a terrible storm. 
She sat alone at her work, when there came 
a sound of heavy footsteps, and her brother 
burst into the room. 

““O Emma, save!’’ he exclaimed. 

Westerly, what is she cried, start- 
ing up. 


“T have broken into the Merchant’s 
Bank, and the officers are after me.’’ 

Emma Lamar sank down in despair. 

*¢ Oh, for a friend! ”’ she cried. 

There came a knock at the door. A fine- 
looking man, whom she did not immediately 
recognize, entered. The next moment she 
knew Major Meadows. 

‘¢ Miss Lamar,” he said. 

‘¢Q Major Meadows, tell me, tell me what 
to do for my brother!” exclaimed Emma, 
turning to him with a manner which be- 
trayed her faith in him; and, indeed, he 
looked worthy of it,—healthful, composed, 
happy. 

*¢ Tell me what is the matter.” 

‘¢ My brother is to be arrested. He has 
broken a bank.” 

It was quite a grave matter, as was sup- 
posed. The officers came to the cottage and 
arrested Westerly Lamar. But the follow- 
ing day Major Meadows became bail for 
him, and he was released. Through the 
major’s intercession, he was finally acquit- 
ted, for he had been only accessory to the 
crime. But he had received a thorough 
check in his reckless career, and, promising 
his friends to do better, he went to Califor- 
nia, where he, indeed, turned his attention 
to business, and did well. 

Major Meadows had succeeded to his 
brother’s property, and was a wealthy man; 
but the five hundred dollars that he re- 
turned to Emma Lamar he had earned, 
every cent, by the labor of his hands. He 

@iad acquired regular habits, and regained 
his self-respect; and, when he asked Emma 
Lamar to be his wife, she was not ashamed 
to say that she loved him. 

The old Meadows house was refurnished, 
and thrown open. A happy family gathered 
in it, and rosy children played in the garden. 
They little dreamed how near to death their 
beloved father had once come in that old 
place. 


TO MY WIFE’S MILLINER. 


Dearer to me than I dared to think! 
Dearer to me than the flowering pink! 
Dearer. to me than the many I’ve known 
Of the little milliners now full blown! 

Ah! when she came for her bill to call, 
Then, then I found she was dearer than all! 
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THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. 


BY DR. JOHN H. COUTTS. 


CHEERFUL man was M. Oufle, who 
loved a jovial evening with friends, 
a glass of good wine, and a merry tale. A 
worthy man, too, was he—the most exem- 
plary of husbands, and the most indulgent 
of fathers. But he had his weakness; and 
which of us has not? His weakness was 
weakness of intellect. In short, he was a 
very good, a very respectable, a very kind- 
hearted man, but also a very silly one. 

He regarded himself as a bit of a philoso- 
pher, and despised superstition; yet, for all 
that, he fidgeted if the salt-cellar were upset, 
alarmed if the knife and fork were crossed, 
and he would positively refuse to make the 
thirteenth at dinner. 

It was Carnival time, and M. Oufle in- 
vited all his own relations and his wife’s 
relations to dinner. A pleasant evening 
they passed. They ate and they drank, and 
they talked and they sang. They ate till 
they were more than satisfied, drank till they 
were very merry, talked themselves dry, and 
sang themselves hoarse. Far be it from me 
to assert that any of the party had drunk 
more than he ought, but they had all grazed 
the line of moderation, and M. Oufle, being 
naturally light-hearted, had become exceed- 
ingly ‘‘ jolly.” 

When the relations withdrew, the children 
went to bed, Madame Oufle took her candle 
and departed with her lady’s-maid, and M. 
Oufle, for the sake of a little exercise, 
trotted up and down his chamber, whistling 
a plaintive melody, and whistling it out of 
tune. 

This gentleman’s eldest son, who had in- 
herited all his father’s amiable qualities, and 
his empty-headedness into the bargain, had 
slipped off from the paternal house by the 
back door, as soon as. the guests began to 
leave, in a maSquerading dress, and had be- 


- taken himself, after the manner of scape- 


graces, to a ball. 

M. Oufle, having wearied of describing 
curves in his own room, opened the door 
and went up-stairs, a process attended with 
difficulties which would have proved insu- 
perable but for the assistance of the banis- 
ters. Arrived on the landing, M. Oufle 
observed his son’s door open, so he walked 


into the room, impclled either by curiosity 
or by a desire for a little more conversation. 

The son was, however, just at that time 
dancing in the ball-room of a hotel twe 
streets off. 

M. Oufle, not finding the young man, sat 
himself down beside the bed, and began te 
overhaul the various masquerading dresses 
which his son had left out upon a chair. 
There was a neat suit of green and gold, 
intended as a forester’s dress; there was a 
costume of the time of Francois I., covered 
with spangles; and last, but not least, there 
was a bear-skin suit, so contrived that the 
wearer of it was covered with fur from head 
to foot, and looked precisely like a black 
bear escaped from a traveling caravan. M. 
Oufle turned this dress over and over, and 
its originality attracted his interest. He 
thought he should like to see whether it 
would fit his person. He therefore arrayed 
himself in the habit, and found that it suited 
toa T. 

Just then the idea entered his head that 
the opportunity of disabusing Madame Oufle 
of her superstitions had now presented it- 
self. Madame Oufle was nearly as great a 
fool as her husband, and that was saying a 
great deal. She was infected with the vulgar 
belief in witchcraft and demonology, and 
believed implicitly that warlocks could trans- 
form themselves into wild beasts for the 
purpose of devouring children. 

‘* Now,”’? mused M. Oufle, “is a chance 
for me to eradicate these baneful supersti- 
tions from her mind. If she sees me in this 
dress, and takes me to be a were-wolf, when 
I show her the deception, she will never be- 
lieve in the supernatural again.” 

Accordingly he walked to his wife’s door 
and listened. The servant was still with her 
mistress, so M. Oufle retreated down-stairs 
to the dining-room, intending to wait till his 
good lady was alone; and that he might 
know when the maid was dismissed, he left 
the door ajar. 

Then, taking up a book, he seated himself 
before the fire. The book happened to be 
Bodin’s Demonomania,”’ and M. Oufle 
opened it at the chapter on Lycanthropy. 

He read on, and the tales of were-wolves 
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floated in strange colors through his brain, 
till he fell asleep with his head on the table, 
and the book on his lap. 

And as he slumbered he dreamed of sor- 
cerers being provided by the evil one with 
wolf-skins which they were condemned to 
wear for seven years, and of Lycaon sen- 
tenced by Jove to run about in bestial form, 
till a piercing shriek and a crash brought 
him with a start to his feet. 

The ladies-maid, after having pinned her 
mistress’ back hair in a heap, and fitted over 
it the night-cap, had left the chamber, and 
had come down-stairs. As she passed the 
dining-room, she saw that there was still a 
light in it, and thinking that the candles had 
not been extinguished, she entered precipi- 
tately to put them out. 

There in the dead of night she stood, and 
saw before her a monstrous black bear fast 
asleep before the fire, snoring loudly, with 
its head on the table and its snout up in the 
air, its hind paws upon the fender, a silk 
pocket-handkerchief over one knee, and a 
book on its lap. No wonder that she dropped 
her candle and screamed. 

But the shriek which testified to her fear 
frightened M. Oufle out of the few senses he 
did possess. He sprang up, bewildered 
with his dreams, confused with the fumes 
of wine, and alarmed at the suddenness of 
his reviel. Opposite him was a mirror. He 
forgot entirely all the circumstances con- 
nected with the assumption of the bear-skin, 
and with the last impressions produced by 
Bodin, and by his dream, stamped upon his 
brain, he jumped to the conclusion that he 
was bewitched, and that he had been trans- 
formed into a were-wolf. Full of this idea, 
he dashed past the terror-stricken maid; and 
his wife, who had rushed to the landing, saw 
a frightful monster bounding down the 
stairs, uttering howls sufficiently loud to 
awake the dead, heard it unlock the front 
door and burst into the street. Thereupon, 
she fainted away. 

M. Oufle, impelled by terror, ran along 
the street yelling for assistance. He was 
naturally provided with a deep but sonorous 
bass voice, but his voice sounded hollow and 
fearful through his hideous vizor. 

A few terrified people appeared in their 
night-caps at the windows, only to run back 
to their beds and bury themselves beneath 
the clothes. 

A watchman who had started on his 
rounds, came upon him suddenly as he 


turned the corner, and, dropping his lantern, 
beat a precipitate retreat. 

In the adjoining street lived a fair damsel 
of considerable personal, but superior pecun- 
iary, attractions, who was loved to distrac- 
tion by a grocer’s apprentice. The young 
man had made the lady’s acquaintance as he 
served in the shop, and had breathed his 
love over the cheeses he sold. His address- 
es had been countenanced by the beloved 
one, but were discouraged by the parents, 
who had not permitted the devoted youth to 
set foot within their doors. 

The apprentice had no other means open 
to testifying his devotion, than by hiring a 
band of street musicians to perform at the 
rate of two francs an hour, during the silent 
watches of the night, below the window of 
the adored. 

On the present occasion the band was per- 
forming the ‘“‘ Descent of Mars,’? when a 
discordant howl in their ears produced a 
sudden pause in their music not noted in 
their score, and the apparition of a monstrous 
bear running into the midst of them upon 
its hind legs, with ears and stumpy tail 
cocked up, produced such a panic among the 
sons of Orpheus, that they cast their in- 
struments from them, and took to their 
heels. 

Not so the grocer’s apprentice. True love 
knows no fear. He flew to the door of his 
beloved, and cast himself before it, deter- 
mined to perish in her defence. 

But the monster, without perceiving him, 
ran on repeating its dolorous howls. 

A party of students from the University 
were that evening going their rounds, per- 
forming feats of heroism, of which they 
might boast among their companions. These 
feats were not attended with much danger, 
and yet the achievement of them was an 
object of considerable ambition. They con- 
sisted simply in breaking lamps, and 
wrenching the knockers off doors. 

Some people might think that the smash- 
ing of a street lamp was an operation within 
the scope of the most infantine abilities; 
that the wrenching of a knocker from a door 
was neither a hazardous, nor a very heroic, 
act. But these people are entirely mistaken. 
The police occasionally interfere and capture 
one of those engaged in these acts; and if 
captured, it costs the student several frances 
to bribe the officer to let him escape. 

Consequently, the ringing of a street bell 
at midnight is regarded by University men 
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as an achievement equal to the bravest deed 
of a tried general, and the breaking off of a 
knocker is supposed to rank very much on 
the level with the proudest trophy of a blood- 
stained field. 

On the night in question four valiant col- 
legians were engaged on the hazardous un- 
dertaking of screwing up the door of a 
worthy citizen, an act of consummate inge- 
nuity and sublime originality. Suddenly a 
wild and unearthly yell ringing through the 
hushed night, broke upon their ears. In- 
stantly the four students paused and turned 
pale. In another moment they saw a dia- 
bolical object moving rapidly down the street 
towards them. The young men shrank 
against the wall, each endeavoring to get 
behind the other, and reversing the proverb 
of the weakest going to the wall, for in their 
struggle the ablest-bodied secured that posi- 
tion, whilst the feeblest was the most ex- 
posed, and served as a screen to the other 
three. 

The approaching monster stood still for an 
instant, and they were able to observe him 
by the wan light of the crescent new moon, 
and the flickering oil lamp slung across the 
head of the street. A fearful object! In 
their terror the screwdrivers dropped from 
their fingers. The noise attracted the crea- 
ture’s attention, and it ran up the steps 
towards them, articulating words in a hoarse 
tone, which they, in their alarm, were unable 
to catch. 

Suffice it to say that the sight of this mon- 
ster coming within arm’s length, was too 
much for their courage. With a shriek they 
burst past it, tumbling over each other, and 
rolling down the doorsteps, picked them- 
selves up again and fled, palpitating, in four 
separate directions, calling for the police, 
imploring the aid of that august body which 
they had so long set at defiance. 

What tales they related on the following 
morning to all the old ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, it is not for me to record. One 
of the students broke his sword, and vowed 
that he had snapped it in his fight with the 
demon; another exhibited the bruises he 
had received in his fall, as evidence of the 
desperate character of the conflict; a third 
wore his arm in a sling as though it had 
been broken in the encounter, and all agreed 
that the monster had fled from them, and not 
they from the monster. 

The police! ‘Oh, horrors!” thought M. 
Oufle, ‘‘ they have summoned the aid of the 
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police. I shall be captured, be tried and 
sentenced, and burned at the stake as a were- 
wolf.” 

The fear of this urged him to retreat 
stealthily homewards, lest any of the agents 
of justice should get sight of him, and carry 
him away to trial. If he could but reach 
home he would implore his wife to stab him 
with a knife between the eyes, and draw 
some drops of blood, a sovereign cure for ly- 
canthropy. 

But poor M. Oufle’s head was never very 
clear, and now it was in a thorough condi- 
tion of bewilderment, so that he completely 
lost himself, and slunk about the streets in 
a disconsolate manner, vainly searching for 
his own domicile. 

His bewilderment became greater with 
every step he took; and his confusion and 
alarm were not a little heightened by his 
stumbling over an elderly gentleman, and 
leaving him apparently dead of fright on the 
pavement. 

It did not mend matters when, hearing a 
fiacre driving by, he suddenly stepped 
towards it and asked the way of the driver— 
for the coachman jumped off his seat in a 
paroxysm of terror, and the horses, equally 
frightened, ran away with the carriage, 
whilst the people inside screamed through 
the windows. 

At last M. Oufle sat down on a doorstep 
and gave himself upto despair. The stake 
was before him, and his imagination con- 
jured up all the horrors of his position, 
chained about the waist, and dancing in the 
midst of the flames. 

All at once a familiar voice smote upon his 
ear—the voice of his eldest son. A ray of 
hope penetrated his breast. He rose from 
his seat and walked to meet his first-born. 
That young gentleman was returning from 
the masquerade ball at which he had been 
figuring. He had imbibed a considerable 
amount of wine before he left home, and he 
had absorbed a little more during the pauses 
in the dance. He was accordingly scarcely 
sober, and as he returned, he sang or talked 
to himself at the top of his voice. 

But now he saw something which sobered 
him instantly. This was nothing else than 
his own masquerading habit of bear-skin, 
which he had left hanging over the back of 
a chair, walking deliberately towards him, 
as though the spirit of the departed Bruin 
had re-tenanted his forsaken skin, and was 
coming in the dead of night to demand a 
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reckoning with him who had dared to use it 
as a Carnival habit. 

He stood and looked at it with pale face 
and staring eyes, whilst a shudder ran 
through his frame. 

If it had been within the limits of physical 
possibility, he would have sunk into his 
shoes. When he heard his own name artic- 
ulated in hollow tones from the muzzle, he 
turned heel, and fled like the wind. In 
vain did M. Oufle call after him; the louder 
he called, the faster fled the youth, and the 
distracted father was obliged to pursue his 


. Son. 


The race was run with the utmost speed 
by both parties. The young man was urged 
on by terror lest the skin should overtake 
him, and M. Oufle dreaded losing sight of 
his son, lest he should at the same time lose 
all chance of regaining his home. ~ 

When M. Oufle, le jeune, turned his white 
face over his shoulders, he saw the creature 
gaining upon him, and heard its hollow calls. 
He dodged from street to street, but he in- 
variably saw the bear-skin double the corner 
and rush after him, turn where he would. 
It was in vain for him to hope to throw it 
out, and at last he ran straight for his home. 
This he had left by the garden. It was his 
custom to leave the house by the back door, 
and clamber over the garden rails, whenever 
he went out on his night expeditions, and 
now he made for the garden, hoping to climb 
the rails and escape through the door and 
lock it before the skin could overtake him. 

He reached the railings. It was a difficult 
and delicate matter to surmount them with 
time at his disposal; but now that it was to 
be accomplished in no time at all, it was 
hazardous in the extreme. M. Oufle, junior, 
had reached the top, and was preparing to 
jump down, when a furry paw grasped his 
ankle and held him as though in a vice, for 
the monster proceeded to climb the railings, 
holding on to his leg. 

The poor youth endeavored to break away; 
he writhed and strained tobefree. Holding 
the iron bars with his hands, he vociferated 


loudly for help. The creature reached the 


top; and clasped him round the waist, whilst 
the hideous snout was poked close to his ear 
over his shoulder. Both leaped together, 
and were brought up with a jerk. 

The rails were topped with sharp dart- 
heads, and one of these caught in the hide, 
so that M. Oufle and his son were suspended 
from it in mid air, the latter in the arms of 
his father. Both cried together for assist- 
ance; the young man louder than ever when 
he heard the sonorous howls of his captor in 
his ear. 

Lights appeared in the lower apartments 
at the back of the house, and presently the 
garden door was opened by a troop of terri- 
fied male and female servants, provided with 
blunderbusses, swords, and pistols, In the 
rear appeared Madame Oufle, half dressed, 
but with her night-cap on her head. 

The young man called to his mother, and 
the moment she saw the hope of the family 
dangling in the grasp of the monster, she 
fainted away again. 

There was an old man, a servant of the 
house, who claimed and exercised supreme 
authority in the household. He came for- 
ward with a pistol in each hand, and the 
youth cried out to him to shoot the creature 
through the head. In vain did M. Oufle 
shout to him to desist. His words were lost 
in the mask, and he would undoubtedly have 
received a couple of bullets through his 
head, had not the buttons of the dress just 
then given way with a burst, and slipped M. 
Oufle in a heap upon the ground, leaving the 
habit torn and dangling on the spike of the 
rails. 

Thank goodness!’ exclaimed M. Oufle, 
sitting up; ‘‘ the spell is off me!” 

‘*My father!’’ cried the flower of the 
family. 

‘* My husband!”’ ejaculated the lady, re- 
covering from her fainting fit. 

‘* My master!’ exclaimed the gray-haired 
servant. 

‘Let us embrace all round,” said M. 
Oufle. 
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BY LENA CARR. 
BRING no jewels rare,— 
No fabric finely wrought,— 
) ' { No picture bright and fair, 
Gem of an artist’s thought; 


The treasures that the hosts unfold, 
Are only reached by glittering gold. 


Part of myself I bring,— 
A plain and simple verse; 
My thought on faltering wing 
Its feeble soarings nurse. 
And so I send this simple lay 
To greet you on your natal day. 


I would I could do more 
To greet this day so fair, 
And at your feet could pour 
My castles in the air; 
But, meagre as this verse may be, 
My heart is full of gifts for thee. 


ConoorpD, MAss., 1886. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


COLONEL WILLIAM WASHINGTON, 


of a continental regiment 
of dragoons during the Revolutionary 
war, was born in Stafford County, Virginia, 
in 1755. He was the eldest son of Baily 
Washinton, and a relative of George Wash- 
ington. His father destined him for the 
church, but upon the news of the battle of 
Lexington, he left his studies, and took up 
arms in defence of his country. He was 
appointed to the command of a company of 
infantry in the third regiment of the Virgin- 
ia line, commanded by colonel, afterwards 
Getieral Hugh Mercer. He fought with this 
gallant regiment at York Island, where his 
conduct won the praise of his superior offi- 
cers. He was with the army on its retreat 
through New Jersey, sharing with distin- 
guished applause in that disastrous period, 
its difficulties, its dangers, and its glory. In 
the attack, under the direction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, upon Colonel Ralle, who 
was stationed with a body of Hessians at 
Trenton, Captain Washington was attached 
to the front of the assailing columns, and in 
the daring and well executed enterprise, re- 
ceived a musket-ball through his hand, while 
bravely leading his company against the 
enemy. 

- General Washington having experienced 
the extreme difficulties to which he had been 
exposed during the preceding campaign, by 
his want of cavalry, was shortly after, in 
consequence of his suggestion to Congress, 
authorized to raise three regiments of light 
dragoons. To the command of one of these 
he appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor, 
one of his aids-de-camp. To this regiment 
Captain Washington was transferred, with 
the rank of major, and sent to Virginia for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment. As 
soon as the corps was completed, Colonel 
Baylor joined the main army. In October, 
1778, the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Baylor, was stationed near Tappan. While 
there, their situation was betrayed by some 
Tories, and a party of the enemy surprised 
them in the night, and massacred a part of 
them, with circumstances of savage cruelty. 
The commander of the British, who disgraced 
themselves by this foul deed, was Major- 
General Gray. Major Washington fortu- 


nately escaped; and in the succeeding year, 
he was detached, with several regiments of 
horse, to the army of Major-General Lin- 
coln, in Carolina, where he was constantly 
employed with the light troops, and experi- 
enced some severe fighting. Their troops 
were so reduced that Lieutenant-Colonels 
White and Washington retired to North 
Carolina, for the purpose of repairing their 
heavy losses. 
- After the defeat of General Gates, at Cam- 
den, on the 16th of August, 1780, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Washington with his cavalry 
joined him, and formed a part of the light 
corps placed by General Gates under the 
direction of Brigadier-General Morgan. He 
resumed his accustomed active and vigorous 
service, and was highly useful in the execu- 
tion of the trust confided to General Morgan. 
One of the exploits of Colonel Washington 
was the result of a well conceived stratagem. 
Having learned, during a scouting excur- 
sion, that a large party of loyalists, com- 
manded by the British Colonel Rudgley, was 
posted about twelve miles from Camden, he 
determined on attacking them. Approach- 
ing the enemy, he found them so secured in 
a large log-barn, surrounded by abatis, 
as to be perfectly safe from the operations 
of cavalry. Forbidden thus to attempt his 
object by direct attack, his usual favorite 
mode of warfare, he determined, for once, 
to have recourse to policy. Shaping, there- 
fore, a pine log in imitation of a field-piece, 
mounting it on wheels and staining it with 
mud, to make it look like iron, he brought it 
up in military style, and affected to make 
arrangements to batter down the barn. To 
give the stratagem solemnity and effect, he 


despatched a flag, warning the garrison of 


the impending destruction, and to prevent 
bloodshed, summoned them to submission. 
Not prepared to resist artillery, Colonel 
Rudgley obeyed the summons, and with a 
garrison of one hundred and twelve, rank 
and file, surrendered at discretion. 

~ At the battle of the Cowpens, in South 
Carolina, January 17, 1781, General Morgan 
having the command of the American force, 
the British, under Colonel Tarleton, were 
completely routed, and suffered great loss. 


F 


Colonel Washington had the command of the 
light horse, and was distinguished for his 
brave and gallant conduct on this occasion. 
In the hottest of the battle his zeal carried 
him too far in advance, and he suddenly 
found himself sur.ounded by the enemy. 
Cool and intrepid, he resisted bravely for 
some time, when, just as the heavy sabre of 
a stout dragoon was descending upon his 
head, a pistol-ball, sent by his bugleman, 
who hastily rode up to his aid, shattered the 
uplifted arm, and the sword of the dragoon 
fell harmlessly to the ground. For his good 
conduct in this engagement, Congress voted 
him a sword. 

At the battle of Guildford Courthouse, 
North Carolina, Colonel Washington’s troop 
was joined to the cavalry of General Greene’s 
army. In this battle Washington once more 
had a narrow escape with his life. In the 
eventful and trying retreat which ensued, he 
contributed his full share to the maintenance 
of the measures which terminated so propi- 
tiously to our arms, and so honorably to the 
light troops under his command. His valu- 
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able services were lost to the army from the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, where, to its great 
regret, he was made prisoner, his horse was 
shot under him, and he remained in captivity 
until the close of the war. On the ratifica- 
tion of peace, he returned to Charleston, 
and married a Miss Elliot, a lady of great 
mental and personal accomplishments. In 
1782, he established himself at Sandy Hill, 
in South Carolina. He was chosen to the 
State legislature, where he acquired great 
popularity, and was solicited by his friends 
to stand as a candidate for governor, which 
he declined. During the presidency of John 
Adams, when General Washington again 
accepted the command of the army, he ap- 
pointed Colonel Washington one of his staff, 
with the rank of brigadier-general, a decided 
proof of the high value attached by the best 
judge in America to his military talents. 
Entitled to the rank and title of general, he 
was usually called Colonel Washington, to 
distinguish him from his great namesake and 
relation. He died March 6th, 1810, aged 
fifty-five years. 


THE FIRST MEWSPAPER. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE first newspaper of which we have any 
account was published by the Roman 
Government over 2,000 years ago. At first 
it was issued but once a year, and contained 
a digest of all the important events which 
had occurred during the past twelve months. 
These papers consisted of white tablets of 
wood, on which was written the news, and 
were delivered to the citizens as papers are 
now-a-days. In the course of a few years, 
the thirst for news having rapidly developed, 
the government found it necessary to issue 
a daily, which was called Acta Populi Ro- 
mani Diuruo. This was established 168 
B.C. Some of the original copies of this 
journal are still in existence. 
Curiously enough, the contents of some of 
them, with a mere change of name and 
locality, would answer for items in our own 
daily papers. In one is an account of a 
quarrel in a low tavern, in which the land- 
lord was badly pounded; several butchers 
were fined for selling meat which had not 
been inspected; a broker who had decamped 


with money left with him in trust, was ar- 
rested and obliged to refund his stealings. 
There were shorthand reporters, too, in 
those days. Suetonius has an account of the 
anger of Augustus, because the speech of 
Cesar for Netallius was badly reported, and 
from other writers of the day we learn that 
there was a ‘‘ ring of reporters who collected 
news and sent it into the provinces.” 

The first political journal was originated 
by Julius Cesar, according to Suetonius, 
who says that as soon as he had entered his 
public office, he caused not only to be writ- 
ten, but also spread abroad among the peo- 
ple, the proceedings of the Senate. 

Besides these proceedings, the journal 
contained a department of births and deaths, 
executions, market sales, building news, 
anecdotes, ete. From these facts it is easy 
to see that the ancients were very much such 
people as we are; and that they read, stud- 
ied, and enjoyed things in the literary line 
with as keen an appetite as we do. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLK®S’ 


HIS evening,” said Fanny Tompkins, 
‘*T will read to the cluba story of a 

May party. Some of the incidents are 
drawn from actual experience, and as I en- 
joyed myself so much when on @ similar 
party a few years since, I feel sure that you 


will be interested in an account of it, worked > 


up into the form of a story. So here it is.” 

‘* Hurrah! Mother, tomorrow is the first 
of May, and we are going Maying,”’ said 
Charlie Shannon, running into the supper- 
room, accompanied by his younger brother, 
George. 

‘*'Yes, mother,” said George, ‘‘all the 
boys and girls of Clover Hill School are go- 
ing, and Walnut Hill is the place chosen. 
Can we go, mother?” 

‘““Who is going to take care of you?” 
asked Mrs. Shannon. 

““Take care of us?” repeated Charlie, 
laughing. ‘‘ Why, I am fifteen years old.” 

‘** And I am ten; that makes twenty-five,” 
added George, “‘but Mr. Stetson will go 
with us, and I suppose he will take care of 
the girls.”’ 

Mrs. Shannon was satisfied when she 
heard that Mr. Stetson was going. He was 
the teacher of Clover Hill Seminary, and 
possessed the confidence of the pupils’ par- 
ents, and the respect and affection of the 
pupils themselves. So the boys received 
permission to go, much to their delight. 

‘¢ Thank you, mother,”’ said Charlie; ‘‘ and 
now what shall we take ?” 

“Take your seats at the table, if you 
please, and eat your supper,” said their 
mother, good-naturedly. 

**T mean, what shall we take to the May- 
day picnic? Each scholar is to carry some- 
thing, and we are to have a breakfast in the 
woods.. Henry Turner is going to carry a 
box of oranges and some pine-apples, but 
then you see his father keeps a fruit store, 
and he has what he wants. I wish my fath- 
er kept a fruit store,’’ said Charles, earn- 
estly. 

“‘T had rather he would keep a book 
store,” said George. 

Mr. Shannon arrived home at this stage of 
the proceedings, and both the boys ran ex- 
ultingly to meet him, and he entered the 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


room with one holding by each hand, 
George ran to the closet for his slippers and 
bootjack, and Charlie took his coat and ex- 
changed it for a nice warm dressing-gown. 
Supper was soon on the table, and after all 
were helped, Mr. Shannon asked his usual 
question. 

‘** Well, boys, what has been going on to- 
day?” 

Both Charlie and George commenced talk- 
ing together, and the consequence was their 
father was completely confused, and could 
make nothing out of what they were saying. 

“Stop a moment, my sons,’ said he. 
They obeyed promptly, ‘‘ Now, one com- 
mence at a time; and as Charles is older 
than you, George, I will hear him first.” 

George submitted with a good grace, for 
he had been early taught obedience, and he 


‘found that he never lost by it, but on the 


contrary was invariably the gainer. 

Charles then informed his father of Mr. 
Stetson’s plan, and was pleased to find that 
his father not only approved of it, but told 
his sons that he would try and join them 
during the day, and return with the party. 
George was delighted with this idea, and 
thanked his father heartily. Then looking 
at his mother, he said:— 

‘*'You haven’t told us yet, mother, what 
you would give us to carry for the break- 


fast.” 


‘*¢T cannot think now,” replied his mother, 
‘* but I will prepare a basket for you, and 
have it ready in the morning. What time 
does the party start?” 

Half-past four.”’ 

‘““That is very early; you will have to be 
up before four to be ready. Shall I tell Ann 
to call you when she goes down?”’ said Mrs. 
Shannon. 

*¢ Oh, no, mother, we have a better way 
than that,” exclaimed Charlie. ‘I am go- 
ing to tie a string to my toe, and Tommy 
White says if I will let the end hang out of 
my window, he will pull it, and wake me 
up.” 

‘*Did he say how hard he would pull?” 
asked his father, ‘‘ because it is not a very 
pleasant mode of being waked in the morn- 
ing, and I am afraid it would destroy your 
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OUR YOUNG 


good nature for the day. I can propose a 
better plan than that; tie the string around 
your pillow, and then when Tommy pulls, 
it will awaken you without causing you any 
pain.” 

‘*So I will, father; I never thought of that 
way,’’ said Charlie. 

After supper was over, the boys were ad- 
vised to go to bed early, if they wished to 
rise early; so they kissed their father and 
mother, bade them good-night, and went to 
their chamber. Charlie tied a stout piece of 
twine around his pillow, and fastening a 
nail to the other end to keep the string from 
blowing, he lay down, and was soon asleep. 

But Georgie was not quite so sleepy, and 
as he lay on the bed, thinking of the good 
time the morrow promised, he happened to 
think of Charlie’s waking-up apparatus, and 
the idea popped into his head that he would 
like to try the effect of it; so he reached his 
hand over, and catching hold of the string, 
gave it a tremendous jerk, pulling the pillow 
half out of bed, and instantly waking his 
brother, who very naturally thought it was 
the signal to rise, so he jumped out of bed, 
singing out, “‘ All right, Tommy, I'll be 
right down. Hi Sah!” and commenced 
searching for his shoes and stockings. It 
then occurred to him, for the first time, that 
it was rather dark for four o’clock in the 
morning, so he went to the window and 
looked out. He saw lights in all the neigh- 
bors’ houses, and the street in front of his 
own house was bright with the light from 
the parlor windows, so he knew his father 
and mother had not gone to bed. He did 
not know what to make of it, and he deter- 
mined to ask George. Meanwhile, his 
brother had kept perfectly still, and crammed 
a large part of jhe sheet into his mouth, to 
keep from laughing. When Charlie asked 
him if he were awake, he tried to keep still; 
but it was no use, the laugh would come, 
and he did laugh loud and long. 

Charlie felt vexed forgjan instant at find- 
ing he had been the subject of a joke; but it 
was only for an instant, and then he laughed 
as loud as George, and declared that he would 
owe him one, and pay it the first chance. 

George and Charles frequently practiced 
harmless jokes upon each other, and their 
parents did not object to it, because they 
were always good-natured about it. They 
had been early taught never to give a joke, 
if they could not take one. 

May morning came, and a glorious one it 
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was, too. The blue-birds, martins and rob- 
ins were the first to hail the rising of the 
May-day sun with notes of praise. At the 
time promised, Tommy White gave the re- 
quired pull to Charlie Shannon’s string, and 
Charlie had reason to be thankful for his 
father’s advice to tie his pillow instead of 
his toe, for the former was twitched half 
across the room. 

All of the scholars were to meet in the 
school-house on Clover Hill, with their bas- 
kets. So Charlie aroused George, and they 
quickly and quietly dressed themselves. 
Outside their chamber door they found a 
covered basket, nicely tied up. This they 
took with them. 

At four o’clock, the Clover Hill school- 
house presented a gay appearance. Merry 
voices were echoing through the hall; busy 
feet were hurrying to and fro; boxes and 
baskets were packed into a wagon, which 
had been procured for the purpose. A 
pasteboard box received much care, and was 
deposited in a place of safety. Some of the 
uninitiated inquired what it was. 

That is the crown,’’ was the answer. 
**'You know we are to choose a queen, and 
of course she must be crowned.” 

The number of girls in Clover Hill Semi- 
nary being about fifty, it was a matter of 
much curiosity as to who would be elected. 
If beauty was to be the qualification for re- 
gal honor, then Mary Kingman would cer- 
tainly defeat all competitors; but there were 
others, who, though less beautiful in form 
and features, yet were quite as rich in the 
love and admiration of the schoolmates, 
There was Lizzie White, sister to Tommy, 
so full of fun and wit, that a party without 
her was considered no party at all. Then 
there was Kate Allen, a girl beloved by all, 
for her sweetness of disposition and generos- 
ity, always willing to oblige, and possessing 
the affection of the younger pupils. There 
were several others who were very popular, 
and the prospect was that the election would 
form one of the liveliest parts of the day’s 
enjoyment. 

Walnut Hill was about three miles distant. 
The children were all well protected from 
the damp ground by rubber overshoes, and 
so it was decided to cut across the lots, when 
by so doing any time was gained. A merry, 
happy party it was, some talking, some 
laughing; others singing, picking flowers by 
the wayside, and listening to Mr. Stetson 
telling a funny story. 
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In less than an hour, the grove was 
reached. The wagon had arrived before 
them, and two men, hired for the purpose, 
went to work constructing a table and put- 
ting up aswing. Mr. Stetson called all the 
boys and girls together, and proposed sing- 
ing:— 

‘Hail! all hail! the merry, merry month of May! ” 


Every one joined in singing, and it sound- 
ed so pretty that the workmen laid down their 
work, and drew near to listen. Mr. Stetson 
then informed them that the first thing to 
be done was to elect a queen, and the best 
way to do this was to write the name on 
slips of paper, each person to write the name 
of the one he or she wished to be queen. 
On inquiry, it was found that no one had 
thought to bring any paper, and consequent- 
ly there was nothing to write on. This diffi- 
culty was soon overcome, however, for it 
happened that Tommy White, the one whose 
father kept a fruit and confectionary store, 
had half a dozen rolls of lozenges in his poc- 
ket, and these he offered as a substitute for 
paper. Mr. Stetson laughed at the novel 
style of ballot, but said they would do very 
well. Some lead pencils were found, and by 
lending them to those who had none, they 
got along very well. 

Charlie Shannon and Arthur Libby were 
selected to gather and count the votes. So 
each took his cap, and collected the votes in 
it. They were then counted and announced 
as follows:— 

Whole number of votes, ninety-eight. 
Mary Kingman had thirty; Lizzie White, 
thirty; Kate Allen, twenty-eight; all others, 
ten. 

So no one was elected. Mary Kingman 
and Lizzie White had each an equal number 
of votes. Much disappointment was felt, 
and a new election was ordered. The loz- 
enges were redistributed, and those who did 
not wish to have the names on them which 
were written previously, could erase them, 
and write on the other side. 

Now Mary Kingman and Lizzie White 
were each very anxious to be chosen; they 
had thought about it very much, and had 
come to the conclusion that the choice would 
be between them. When the first vote was 
taken, they had voted for some one of the 
little girls, because they did not like to vote 
for themselves. When they saw the result 
of the vote, they were surprised at Kate 
Allen’s large vote, and so Mary Kingman 


determined to vote for herself next time, 
and thus secure thirty-one votes, as she was 
very sure that those who were her friends 
before, would not forsake her. Singularly 
enough, Lizzie White had the same thoughts 
in regard to herself; but the remaining eight 
of the ten scattering voters decided to cast 
their votes for Kate Allen. ‘ 

The ballot was taken as before, and thus 
announced, whole number of votes, ninety- 
eight. Mary Kingman had thirty-one; Liz- 
zie White, thirty-one; Kate Allen, thirty- 
six. And Miss Kate Allen was declared 
Queen of the May. 

Great were the rejoicings at this announce- 
ment. Those who had voted for Mary and 
Lizzie joined in the congratulations, for 
Kate was a favorite with all. The defeated 
candidates also came up nobly, and wished 
the queen elect a merry reign. 

Preparations were then commenced for 
building a throne for the queen. Committees 
were sent into the woods for garlands and 
moss and leaves; the box was opened, and 
the crown was exhibited to the delight of all 
present. It was a beautiful circle of roses, 
laurel and japonicas, a crown any monarch 
would delight to possess, and which, unlike 
golden crowns, did not render uneasy the 
head which wore it. 

The throne was erected, and then the cor- 
onation took place; songs were sung, and 
then friends divided into groups, and wan- 
dered forth in different directions in search 
of flowers. Charlie and George Shannon, 
accompanied by their friend Tommy and 
another boy, named Rufus Everett, started 
off together. In a short time they came to 
a spot where hundreds of violets were in 
bloom, and a myriad of wild columbines. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rufus Everett, isn’t 
this a pretty place? Ill tell you what to do, 
boys, we will pick a mammoth bouquet for 
our queen, and present it to her.”’ 


** Agreed,”? said the others, and seating - 


themselves on the grass, commenced gather- 
ing a bouquet. 

In a very short time, they each had as 
many as one hand would hold, so they start- 
ed to return. Queen Kate was very much 
pleased with the boys’ gift, and promised in 
return to make each of them a wreath of 
oak leaves to wear around their hats. 

It was now breakfast time, and each bas- 
ket was opened by its owner. Charlie and 
George, after some search, found theirs, 
and carefully untied the cover. 
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‘“‘Ah,” exclaimed George, ‘‘ I knew moth- 
er would fix something nice for us; just look 
at that!’ and he held up a nice Washington 
pie. 

‘¢ And this, too!’’ and Charlie elevated a 
plate of sandwiches. _ 

Their surprise was increased the more 
they examined the basket. Oranges, dough- 
nuts, cupcakes, jumbles and two bottles of 
lemon syrup, were among the good things 
with which Mrs. Shannon had loaded the 
basket. 

Very soon the table was prepared, and 
all sat down to partake of the repast. Spar- 
kling cold water was brought from a spring 
near by, and the children all declared that they 
had never eaten such a good breakfast in 
their lives. The early rising, and the walk 
they had taken, gave them a sharp appetite, 
and they enjoyed their feast as those only 
enjoy who are similarly situated. Then 
came merry games. ‘‘ Fox and Geese ’’ was 
played for an hour with great fun; afterwards 
‘*Puss in the Corner’’ was the game, four 
trees being used for four corners. This 
continued pleasantly, until a little boy, 
named Tommy Kimball, bumped his head 
against a tree, and set up such a roar that 
everybody ran to the spot to see what could 
be the matter. Some cold water soon re- 
lieved him, and Queen Kate took charge of 
him, and by kind words soon made him quite 
happy again. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Shannon arrived 


with a nice two-horse carryall. George and 
Charlie were delighted to see him, and so 
were all the other children, for they knew 
Mr. Shannon, and had experienced his kind- 
ness and attention. On this occasion he 
had brought his double-seated carriage, on 
purpose to take the boys and girls to ride; 
so he commenced with the youngest, and 
taking as many as could conveniently seat 
themselves, he drove a short distance, and 
then returned for another load. In this 
way, the afternoon rapidly passed away, and 
the setting sun reminded them to make 
preparations for returning. Quickly and 
quietly the things were packed up, and the 
happy party turned their steps homeward. 

The May queen, still arrayed in her regal 
decorations, rode in Mr. Shannon’s barouche, 
and two of her friends accompanied her. 
Charlie and George walked. On the way 
home they sung merry songs, and the old 
mountains and rocks joined them in the cho- 
rus, by their continuous echoes. Now and 
then small groups would turn down some 
by-road, leading to their respective homes, 
and thus the party became gradually broken 
up. The queen was carried to her door,and 
very soon all the children were at home 
again. 

George and Charlie Shannon related to 
their mother the various occurrences of the 
day, and kissed her for the nice basket of re- 
freshments she had made up for them. And 
so ended May-day. 


“THE DARKEST HOUR’S BEFORE THE DAWN.” 


BY MRS. MYRA DOUGLASS. 


HEN clouds obscure the face of heaven, 
And Hope her image hides from view, 
We cannot grasp the promise given,— 
We cannot pierce the darkness through ; 
But still a thought comes gently o’er us,— 
A gentle thought to cheer us on,— 
That ever in the world before us, 
‘«The darkest hour’s before the dawn,” 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 1886. 


When friends are false, and Fate’s unkind, 
When trust and confidence seem dead, 
When Fortune to our wants is blind, 
And happiness forever fled, 
How good to think, e’en in our sadness, 
What though all joys from us seem gone, — 
The sun may rise again in gladness; 
*Tis ever dark before the dawn. 
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*HovusEHOLD HINTts AND REcipEs.—Apples 
intended for dumplings should not have the core 
taken out, as it imparts a delicate flavor. 

Té keep oil-cloths looking new, wipe off the 
dust with a dry cloth, then rub with a cloth 
dampened with kerosene. 

Beets are nice in mince pies when apples are 
scarce or dear. Boil, peel, chop fine, let stand 
half an hour covered with sharp vinegar, and 
then use like apples. Strong coffee is alsoa nice 
addition. 

Salt meat should be put in cold water to cook; 
fresh meat in boiling, and if more water is 
added let that be boiling also. Freshen ham or 
any salt pork by soaking in sweet milk. To be 
tender, meat should be cooked very gently. 

In washing forks, spoons or cups which have 
been employed in eating eggs, it is best to make 
an application of cold water with a mop before 
plunging them into the hot suds. Hot water 
cooks the egg, and thus renders it more difficult 
to remove. Common table salt is said to be ex- 
cellent for removing egg tarnish from silver. 

To keep moths from plush furniture. Twice a 
year, on a bright, sunny day, take it out of doors, 
remove the bottoms from the chairs, if they can 
be removed, and give the cushions a good switch- 
ing with long, pliable switches, till the dust is re- 
moved. Then with a brush go all over them 
thoroughly. While the cushions are being sunned, 
give the frames a coatof varnish. Let the furni- 
ture remain in the sun nearly all day. 

This old receipt is always good: Peel twelve 
apples, and stew them as for apple sauce; and 
after they are cooked, sweeten with one-quarter 
of a pound of powdered sugar. When cold, 


add four well-beaten eggs. Butter a baking 
dish, and strew it thickly with bread-crumbs, 
covering the bottom and sides. Pour in the mix- 
ture, strew the top with bread-crumbs and bake. 
When done, turn on a dish, and sprinkle with 
sugar. 

To make a chicken pie, take boiled chicken, 
either freshly cooked or cold, and lay it in pieces 
in a deep baking-dish which has been previously 
lined at the sides with nice pie-crust. Dredge 
flour over the meat and add salt and pepper, then 
another layer of chicken, and proceed as before 
till the dish is filled. Pour in some of the gravy 
or broth, put bits of butter on top, and cover 
with a rich paste, which may be ornamented 
with fanciful devices in leaves and scrolls, ac- 
cording to taste. Be sure that an opening is left 
in the top for the steam to escape from while 
baking. 

Potato Murrins.—Bake with their jackets 
on four large sized potatoes until they are mealy. 
Then rake them out of the oven, cut them open, 
and beat up the inside until quite smooth, sea- 
seasoning with a little salt, and adding two 
ounces of clarified butter and enough warm water 
to make the mixture a thin batter. Then add 
three beaten eggs and three pints of the best 
flour. Mix into a dough, and then knead into it 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a pint of luke- 
warm water; alsoa cupful of fresh yeast. Let 
the dough rise over night, and then put it into 
rings, baking the muffins on a griddle to a light 
brown. When done on o1ie side they should be 
turned. They should not be cut when eaten, 
but first toasted a little, torn open and buttered. 


MinceD Mutton.—What to do with cold roast 
mutton is often a query with the housekeeper. 
Here is one way of preparing it: Brown some 
flour in butter, moisten with the gravy, season 
with salt and pepper, and let it simmer about ten 
minutes; then add more butter, alittle marjoram 
and the minced meat, and let it heat without 
boiling. Serve with turnips. 


Economy CAKES.—These can be made of 
almost any left-over food, providing the different 
kinds are such as combine properly. Any kind 
or any number of kinds of meat can be used; any 
bits of cold rice, potatoes, crumbs of bread, cold 
cooked eggs, an onion, hominy, gravy, and so 
forth. Of course it will be better if one-third of 
the ingredients is meat, but less will answer. It 
will depend on the skill of the cook to make it a 
success, rather than on any furnished recipe. 
If there is no gravy on hand, a sauce must be 
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made of butter, flour and water, as the mixture 
must be just moist enough to make out into 
cakes. It will be a failure if too dry. An egg 
will also be needed to combine it, and a little 
onion juice and plenty of pepper and salt to sea- 
son it. Chop the ingredients fine, and make out 
in small, thick cakes, like codfish cakes, and fry 
on a griddle. Drippings from roast beef, or the 
fat from marrow-bones is nice to fry them in. 


Corn CAKES.—For a family of six scald one 
quart of meal, just enough to moisten thoroughly 
(to scald too much makes the cake difficult to 
bake); when cool thin with milk or water, or 
half-and-half, to the consistency of ordinary 
griddle cakes; add two beaten eggs, a table- 
spoonful of flour, and a little salt, or one egg and 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, or scald one 
pint of meal, omit the flour, and add one pint of 
bread crumbs, well soaked, one teaspoonful of 
melted butter or lard, one egg and a little salt; 
thin with milk or water. Still another way is to 
scald the meal, making a stiff dough, add a little 
salt, and set to rise over night in a warm place. 
In the morning the surface will be cracked, indi- 
cating lightness. Bake on a well-greased griddle 
in thick cakes. Serve hot, split and spread with 
butter. 


How To CHOOosE AN ORANGE.—The very 
sweetest orange and the richest, is the black or 
rusty-coated fruit. Pick out the dingiest oranges 
in the box and you will get the best. Another 
way to choose oranges is by weight. The heavi- 
est are the best, because they have the thinnest 
skin and more weight of the juice. Thick skin 
oranges are apt to be dry; they either weigh less 
because of having so much skin, or because of 
the poverty of the juice in these particular speci- 
mens. A slight freezing on the tree causes this 
condition in otherwise fine fruit. All the above 
applies to Florida oranges. The Jamaica and 
Havana oranges are much paler yellow, and 
their juice is usually of more acid quality than 
the home-grown oranges. 


ORANGE PuppiInG.—A delicious orange pud- 
ding is made of the yolks of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, one cup of sugar, one 
pint of sweet milk. While this custard is boil- 
ing, peel and slice five oranges and put the slices 
into a pudding dish, with sugar sprinkled over 
each layer; when the custard is done, and while 
hot, pour it over the oranges. Make a meringue 
of the whites of the eggs and two tablespoons 
even, not heaping full, of sugar. 


CHARLOTTE RussE.—An easy way to make 
charlotte russe is to take about one-fifth of a 
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package of gelatine and half a cupful of cold 
milk; place this in a farina boiler if you have 
one, if not, set a basin containing it intoa pan or 
pail of boiling water; stir until the gelatine is 
dissolved, pour into a dish and place where it 
will cool rapidly; then take a pint of perfectly 
sweet cream, beat it with an egg-beater until it is 
light and thick; flavor the cream with lemon or 
vanilla and sweeten to your taste. When the 
gelatine is cold, or at least cool, stir it into the 
cream, and pour this over the lady fingers which 
you have arranged in a glass dish or mold. To 
vary the appearance of the dish you can split the 
lady fingers and cover the cream with them. 


MILK ToAst.—Put a quart of milk, except 
two or three spoonfuls, to boil. Rub smooth a 
small tablespoonful of flour in the reserved milk. 
When that in the saucepan begins to boil, stir in 
a piece of butter rather larger than an egg, cut 
up in little bits. Stir steadily until it is melted, 
then stir in the flour, and add a teaspoonful of 
salt. When it boils up again, set it where it will 
keep hot, without boiling, while the bread is 
being toasted. Bread is not good when it is 
dried in process of toasting. It should be 
browned quickly, and dipped while it is hot. 

If you have cream, boil it without adding but- 
ter. When boiled put in a little salt, and avery 
little flour rubbed smooth in a spoonful of milk. 
Dip the slices of toasted bread, and let them re- 
main half a minute, then lay them in a hot dish 
with a cover, and pour over the remainder 
of the boiled cream. 


VIENNA BREAD.—Two pounds of sifted flour 
banked around your pan, one-half pint of milk, 
one-half pint of water. Mix a thin batter and 
quickly add one-half pint of milk in which has 
been dissolved one-half ounce of salt and seven- 
eighths of an ounce of compressed yeast. Leave 
the remainder of the flour against the sides of 
the pan, cover from the air forty-five minutes, 
then mix in the rest of the flour until the dough 
leaves the sides and bottom of the pan. Let it 
stand two and one-half hours, divide into pound 
pieces and subdivide into twelve pieces. Fold 
the corner of each piece to the center, and turn 
over to rise for thirty minutes. Bake in a hot 
oven twenty minutes. 


Choose a perfume like you would a friend, 
for its true qualities, not for its ‘“‘ loudness’’ or 
assertion. The conspicuous quality in the ex- 
tracts made by Messrs. Colgate & Co., is the 
truth of each odor to its name. Distinctively 
with delicacy, and a rare permanency with sweet- 
ness, have made these the odors of the world. 
Their Cashmere Bouquet is now the reigning per- 
fume of the elite. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Curtous PLACE FOR A Birp’s Nest.—In 
the picture gallery of Charlton Park, Lord Suf- 
folk’s place, near Malmesbury, is a glass case 
containing the skin and feathers of a big crow. 
The creature had been caught and nailed toa 
tree with other vermin, a fate which so many 
thousands of crows share yearly that there is 
nothing in it. The extraordinary part of the 
matter is, that in the shelter of his wings, where 
his body was before it decayed, a little wren had 
built itself an exceedingly neat little nest. With 
wonderful dexterity the tiny bird had contrived 
to fasten together the wings of his dead enemy, 
whose body he proposed to utilize. The entrance 
to the nest was where the crow’s breast had been, 
and here the family of little wrens was reared. 
The nest was observed, and when its occupants 
had flown away, Lord Suffolk had it carefully 
removed and placed in his picture gallery. 


NInE YEARS ABLAZE.—The immense fires 
in the coal fields of the Powder River country, 
Wyoming, are still raging as fiercely as ever. 
These fires were first known in 1876 by the 
whites, though the Indians say that for many 
years the Great Spirit has kindled fires here for 
his red children to warm by during the winter. 
In the year referred to, Thomas Antin, a well- 
known prospector and miner, and one of the late 
fortunate finders of the Bonanza Oil Spring, led 
a party of men through the Powder River sec- 
tion, and one evening the party found itself in 
what seemed to be the outlet of sheol. Heavy 
masses of smoke obscured the sun. Cinders and 
ashes obstructed the way, sometimes marking 
the mouths of broken and heated pit-falls, and 
through the unnatural gloom spouted and flashed 
jets, streaks and columns of flame. It was a 
coal field on fire, and one of mammoth propor- 
tions at that. Over thousands of acres hung the 
palling smoke, and for miles the surrounding 
region was marked by the glowing fires. Mil- 
lions of tons of coal were in flames, and the ex- 
haustless supply has kept the conflagration up to 
its maximum force ever since. Mr. Antin not 
long since passed again through the burning 
fields, and says he can see no decrease in the 
fires. Further to the south, below the mouth of 
the Clear Fork of Powder River, is another heavy 
subterranean conflagration. Though not so ex- 
tensive as the first one, the heat thrown out is 
even more intense. Mingled with the dense 
smoke is a greasy, pitchy soot that sticks and 
clings with a horrible persistency, and the air is 
redolent of the factory and furnace. 

The broad and deep coal veins that traverse 
this portion of Wyoming, all cross the Powder 


River country, and all show themselves. The 
surface of the country alternates between coal- 
bed and coal ledge. To form its junction with 
the main stream the Clear Fork of Powder River 
forces itself through a vein of solid coal, thirty 
feet of which it leaves in sight on either side of 
its cleaving waters, and the ebony cliffs flash and 
sparkle in the midst of the flying spray. Petro- 
leum is hidden by all of these coal veins. As- 
phalt, the sure test and indication of petroleum, 
is seen everywhere, in quantities varying from 
the flake the size of the hand to accumulations 
covering miles in extent. 


Famous OLD Marps.—Look at the list. 
Elizabeth of England, one of the most illustrious 
of modern sovereigns. Her rule over Great 
Britain certainly comprised the most brilliant 
literary age of the English speaking people. 
Her political acumen was certainly put to as 
severe a test as that of any other ruler the world 
ever saw. Maria Edgeworth was an old maid. 
It was this woman’s writings that first suggested 
the thought of writing similarly to Sir Walter 
Scott. Her brain might well be called the 
mother of the Waverley novels. Jane Porter 
lived and died an old maid. The children of her 
busy brain were ‘*Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and 
the ‘‘Scottish Chiefs,’? which have moved the 
hearts of millions with excitement and tears. 
Johanna Baillie, poet and play-writer, was ‘‘ one 
of ’em.”’ Florence Nightingale, most gracious 
lady, heroine of Inkerman and Balaklava hos- 
pitals, has to the present written Miss before her 
name. The man who should marry her might 
well crave to take the name of Nightingale. 
Sister Dora, the brave spirit of English pest- 
houses, whose story is as a helpful evangel, was 
the bride of the world’s sorrow only. And then 
what names could the writer and the reader add 
to those whom the great world may not know, 
but we know, and the little world of the village, 
the church, the family know, and prize beyond 
all worlds. 


LARGE Noses. — Phrenologists make great 
account of the nose. If any one is disposed to 
set them down as dreamers, then we cite Napo- 
leon and other good judges, who thougfjt very 
highly of this member, as a prominent mark of 
character. By them a large nose is considered 
an almost never-failing indication of strong will. 
One can see this every day exemplified on very 
common occasions. The first time you are on 
board a steamboat, take the trouble to notice 
who first rush out from itto jump ashore. They 
are all big-nosed people to a man! You need 
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not take anybody’s word for this, but examine 
for yourself. 

It was not for nothing that a conquering nation 
of antiquity had Roman noses. No timid people 
they, who did not know their own minds. They 
knew them very well, and made the rest of the 
world acquainted with them, too. Well-devel- 
oped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before, and 
clear the way, where organs of less size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 
sage. They go ahead at fights and fires, and are 
foremost in crowds, in riots, and daring under- 
takings; sometimes getting the whole body into 
trouble, but then the first to lead the way to 
an escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and the hero, in Washing- 
ton and Wellington; and, with never-failing 
forecast, guiding the sagacity of statesmen, the 
Burleighs of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their physics, 
rather than to their ears. It is customary, we 
are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an 
ear for time, etc.; but we would suggest with 
deference, whether it would not be more correct 
to say, a nose for harmony and song. Certain it 
is, that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs, and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidently, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instru- 
ments of vocal sound for nothing! And it is not 
only an index of musical capacity in its proprie- 
tor, but an excellent musician of itself. 


TrrED Eyes.—In these days of study and se- 
dentary work requiring much use of the eyes, 
they often become so tired that they refuse to do 
good work. This is particularly true when the 
work is done in a poor light, or when it is very 
fine work. Few eyes will bear such treatment 
for any great length of time without being 
spoiled. The question is often asked, What 
can be donein suchcases? There is one remedy 
for tired eyes that has great value. It consists 
in massage with the hand wet in cold or cool 
water. Fill a basin with it, and standing over it, 
wet the hand with as much water as it will hold 
and apply it to the eyes, at the same time with 
the thumb and forefinger giving the eyes a gentle 
manipulation. Continue the process for four or 
five minutes several times aday. The results are 
often almost marvelous. 


Tue Goop INFLUENCE OF PICTURES.—A 
room with pictures and a room without pictures 


differ by nearly as much as a room without win- 
dows. Nothing is more melancholy, particularly 
to a person who has to pass much time in his 
room, than blank walls and nothing on them; 
for pictures are loopholes of escape for the soul, 
leading it to other scenes and other spheres. It 
is such an inexpressible relief to some persons 
engaged in writing, or even reading, on looking 
up, not to have his line of vision chopped square 
off by an odious white wall, but to find his soul 
escaping, as it were, through the frame of an ex- 
quisite picture to other beautiful and perhaps 
idyllic scenes, where the fancy for a moment 
may revel, refreshed and delighted. Is it winter 
in your world? Perhaps it is summer in the 
picture. What a charming momentary change 
and contrast! 


Witt SURELY WAKE THE SLEEPER. — 
**You’ve seen lots of alarm clocks, of course,’’ 
said the watchmaker to a friend, ‘‘ but there is a 
new clock now on the market that is the most 
effective Iever saw. Here it is,’’ he went on, 
taking from a shelf a small, round clock with 
a cylindrical arrangement at the side. ‘ You 
see this cylinder? That is the secret of the 
clock’s usefulness. The usual alarm bell is on 
the top. It rings at the hour it is set for, but 
many people get so used to that, that they sleep 
right through its noise. 

‘*Something had to be done, and so a genius 
added this cylinder. The base is filled with air 
compressed by pushing down this small piston- 
head, which is then secured by a catch. The 
space left in the tube is filled with cold water. 
The cover is, as you can see, a perforated tin 
tube, which is pointed in the right direction. At 
the proper hour the alarm bell goes off, the clock- 
work releases the piston-head, and the water in 
the cylinder is driven out through the perfora- 
tions over the head of the happy sleeper. He 
is bound to wake—and there you are.”’ 


How To TREAT SLANDER.—‘“‘ Let the mud 
dry before you try to rub it off,’’ is the advice a 
wise mother gave to her boy who had soiled his 
coat, and the more we revolve the remark in our 
mind, the more philosophic it appears. In at- 
tempting to rub off the mud before it dries, we 
simply rub it deeper into the fibres of the cloth, 
and cause it to spread over a greater surface. 
But if we let it dry, it comes off quite easily, 
leaving no stain behind. 


“PoxisH” is something worth cultivating. 
Let your manners be polished by all means. Let 
your language be polished also; and while you 
are about it—polishing your heart and head— 
don’t forget to polish your heels, andin fact, the 
whole of your shoes, with Button’s famous 
Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. For sale by all shoe 
dealers. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 


54.—Mahogany. 55.—Rotund, round. 
56.—Sable, sale. 57.—Scour, scar. 
58.—Cramp, camp. 59.—Canoe, cane. 
60.— Z 61.— T 
PEA 
PATCH HOPES 
SETSETIC ROOR 
ACTED PEONY 
HID SOY 
Cc N 
62.—M-aster-y, 63.—L-awn-y 
64—LIEGE 6.—Lazull 
IMBED IndeaR 
EBBED GalagO 
GEESE Hoazin 
EDDER TilmuS 


66.—Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


85.—A Charade and Triple Enigma. 
In frightened look; 
In brightened nook; 
In whitened spook; 
In tightened hook; 


A maid was wishing that she durst 
At once announce herself as first 
From one she cannot but despise, 
And rend asunder hated ties. 


She was made second by her grief; 

Her tears had failed to give relief, 

For one whom she had called her last 

She now considered an outcast. 

For she was second last that he 

With the true faith would not agree, 

In church would seldom take a seat, 

But was a sceptic, and COMPLETE. 
MAUDE. 


86.—A Central Acrostic. 
(Words of nine letters.) 

1. The act of soliciting favor. 2. The frieze. 3. 
Reed-like. 4. A species of antelope. 5. Adance 
in a circle. 6. With due caution. 7. Illustri- 
ous. 8. With perplexity. 9. A small cannon 
supported by a swivelled rest, on the back of a 
camel whence it is fired. 10. A bruise on the 
top of the chine on the back of ahorse. 11. 
Sorrow. 

Centrals down.—A daring hero. MortTi. 


87.—Triple Transposed Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

-1. A corrosive acid. 2. A discovery. 3. To 
sketch or plan. 4. A governor. 5. A bracket. 
6. A midshipman. 

Primals.—A vegetable secretion. 


Third letters.—To pass over or across. 
Finals.—A beggar. MAUDE. 


88.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of nine letters. ) 
1. Toclear. 2. Satirical. 3. One armed with 
a shield. 
Primals.—-Mind. 
Finals.—A pronoun. 
Connected.—To fade. 


89.—A Riddle. 
In garret high, in cellar low, 
In pasture and in garden row; 
On river brinks, in midst of streams, 
In lurid sparks and fiery gleams. 
In everything, yet not in all, BY 
For I’m not in the Ice King’s hall, 
Nor ever in the snow am found, 
But always somewhat under ground. 
In the centre of the earth I be, 
Though never in the boundless sea; 
A place in Paradise I claim, 
But never enter Satan’s shame, 


Squares. > . 
90.—1. To use. 2. An angle of a fort. 3 y > 
Baleful. 4. Disordered. 5. An adispose sub- 
stance. 6. An animal. 
91.—1. Manifested joy. 2. To bind up. 8. A g 
buffet. 4. Tranquil. 5. A cleanser. 6. Waste. 
MAUDE. 


Anagrams.. 
92.—Get forest pig. 93.—I tried pansy. = 
94.—Sue not Tom. 95.—Whose pin-mark ? 
96.—Claw him, Si. 97.—To shoof me. ' 
98.—Tom atanner. 9.—Live at an inn. 
100.—Vain earl. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before June 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, “‘ Winter Evening Recreations.” 


Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were re- 
ceived from Willie Jones, Tom T., J. D. L., 
Katie Smith, Birdie Lane, Bert Rand, I. O. T., 
Ida May, Jack, Birdie Brown, Teddy, Bridget 
McQ., Minnie, Cora A. L., Jennie Hall, Old 
Tar, Ann Eliza, Kittie McMillan, Vinnie, Ann 
Drew and Vixen. 

Prize-Winners. 
J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest 


list of answers; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass., for 
the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. | 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A BIT OF SCANDAL. 


Said Mrs. A. 
To Mrs. J., 
In quite a confidential way, 
“Tt seems to me 
That Mrs. B. 
Takes too much—something in her tea.’’. 
And Mrs. J. 
To Mrs. C. 
That very night was heard to say 
She grieved to touch 
Upon it much, 
But ‘‘ Mrs. B. took—such and such.’’ 
Then Mrs. C. 
Went straight away 
And told a friend the self-same day 
’T was sad to think— 
Here came a wink— 
That Mrs. B. was fond of drink. 
. The friend’s disgust 
Was such she must 
Inform a lady which she “‘ nussed ”’ 
That Mrs. B. 
At half-past three, 
Was that far gone she couldn’t see. 
This lady we 
Have mentioned, she 
Gave needlework to Mrs. B., 
And at such news 
Could scarcely choose 
But further needlework refuse. 
Then Mrs. B., 
As you’ll agree, 
Quite properly remarked that she 
Would surely track 
The scandal back 
To those who made her look so black. 
Through Mrs. K. 
And Mrs. J. 
She got at last to Mrs. A., 
And asked her why, 
With cruel lie, 
She painted her so deep a dye. 
Said Mrs. A., 
In some dismay, 
“I no such thing could ever say. 
I said that you 
Much stouter grew 
On too much sugar—which you do! ”’ 


‘* Yes, the late Emery A. Storrs was a charac- 
ter, sure enough,’’ remarked an attorney who 
had grown gray in the service. ‘‘Many anec- 
dotes have been told of his wonderful talent for 
word-painting and gift of repartee, but nothing I 
have ever heard quite equaled the effect on me 
of a little speech he made the first time I saw 
him, a full score of yearsago. He represented 
the plaintiff in some commonplace action, and 


the lawyer for the defendant was a young man 
just branching out. The suit, I think, was for 
breach of contract, or something similar. The 
budding attorney, who shall be nameless here, 
was well aware of Storrs’ ability, and according- 
ly prepared his case with the greatest care. 
After the evidence had all been heard he stood 
before the jury and delivered a memorized 
speech, which was about two hundred degrees 
higher than the subject. Storrs followed him 
and said :— 

«Tf the court pleases, gentleman of the jury, 
I am sure that I voice the common sentiment of 
us all—judge, jurors, spectators—when I say 
that the address of the gentleman who has just 
spoken has been to us a great delight. I have 
likened it in my own mind to some great edifice, 
some magnificent work of architecture. But I 
am puzzled to determine the particular school to 
which it belongs. It is not Doric; it is too or- 
nate for that. It is not Corinthian; it is not 
ornate enough for that. It is not Ionic; it is too 
strong and massive to be Ionic. At this very 
moment, gentlemen, a story comes to my memo- 
ry that solves the problem. You all remember 
the old gray church—the Second Presbyterian, 
Dr. Patterson’s—which used to stand on the cor- 
ner of Wabash Avenue and Washington Street. 
It was a beautiful edifice with its masonry of 
gray, its great decorated windows and its castel- 
lated towers. One day an old man and his wife 
came for the first time from their country home 
to see this great city. They walked up and down 
and marveled as they saw the busy streets, the 
court-house, the stores, the warehouses on the 
river, and finally they stood before the old gray 
church. Arms akimbo they gazed upon it in si- 
lent awe; but then the old gentleman, turning 
one eye on his wife and holding the edifice fast 
by the other, said, ‘‘ Nancy, what a splendid 
specimen of cathartie architecture!’’’ © 

‘“‘The jury was convulsed, the effect of the 
other speech utterly destroyed, and Storrs won 
his case.”’ 


The far-famed slight-of-hand man, Robert 
Houdin, could not be satisfied with his tricks be- 
fore an audience, but occasionally displayed his 
skill for his own amusement, very much to the 
surprise of any who might happen to be present, 

While passing an itinerant vendor of cheap 
provisions, he suddenly paused and inquired :— 

‘* How do you sell eggs, aunty ?”’ : 

“Dem eggs ?’’ was the response; “dey am a 
picayune apiece. Fresh, too, de last one ob dem; 
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biled ’em myself, and knows dey is fust-rate.’’ 

“Well, P’ll try them,” said the magician, as 
he laid down a bit of currency. ‘‘ Have you pep- 
per and salt ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; dar dey is,’’ said the sable saleswo- 
man, watching her customer with intense inter- 
est. 

Leisurely drawing out a neat little penknife, 
Mr. Houdin proceeded very quietly to cut his 
egg exactly in halves, when suddenly a bright 
new twenty-five cent piece was discovered lying 
embedded in the yolk, apparently as when it first 
came from the mint. Very coolly the great ma- 
gician transferred the coin to his vest pocket, 
and taking up another egg, inquired :— 

** And how much do you ask for this egg ?”’ 

“De Lord bress my soul! dat egg? De fact 
am, boss, dat egg am worth a dime, shuah.”’ 

“All right,’? was the reply; ‘‘there’s your 
dime; give me the egg.”’ 

Separating it with an exact precision that the 
colored woman watched most eagerly, a quarter- 
eagle was picked out of the centre of the egg and 
placed in the vest pocket of the operator, as be- 
fore. The old woman was thunderstruck, as 
well she might have been, and her customer had 
to ask the price of the third egg two or three 
times before he could get a reply. 

**Dar’s no use talkin’, massa,’’ said the be- 
wildered old dame; ‘‘I couldn’t let you hab dat 
egg, no how, for less den twenty-five cent; I 
*clare I can’t.’’ 

“*Very good,”’ said Houdin, whose imperturb- 
able features were as solemn es an undertaker’s; 
“there is your quarter, here is the egg. All 
right.” 

As he opened the egg a brace of five dollar gold 
pieces were discovered snugly deposited in the 
very heart of the yolk, and jingling them to- 
gether in his palm, the savant coolly remarked :— 

** Very good eggs, indeed. I rather like them. 
and while I am about it I will buy a dozen. 
What is the price? ”’ 

““Yer say price!’’ screamed the amazed 
daughter of Ham. ‘You couldn’t buy dem 
eggs, massa, fur all de money you’s got. No! 
dat you couldn’t! I’se gwine to take dem eggs 
all home, I is, an’ dat money in dem eggs all 
b’longs tome. It does dat! Couldn’t sell no 
more ob dem eggs no how.”’ 

Amid the roar of the spectators, the benighted 
African started for her domicil to ‘‘smash dem 
eggs,”’ but with what success we are unable to 
relate. 


‘*Doctor,’”’ he began as he entered the office of 
a well-known medical man the other day, ‘‘ we 
have been talking it over.’’ 

“ Ah! ” 

**And have concluded that it would be best 
for the baby’s health to go to the country this 
summer.’’ 


I see,”’ 

** What do you think of it ?”’ 

Ata relative’s, suppose ?”’ 

Yes. ” 

‘Swamp anywhere near the house ?”’ 

‘*Well, I believe there is one about a quarter 
of a mile away.”’ 

“That is good. Is the well in the wood- 
shed?” 

“ It is,’”’ 

“‘Good again. That will keep the floors damp 
and muddy. Is the cellar bottom concreted and 
drained ?”’ 

**T think not.” 

“That’s elegant. A cellar with a natural 
earth bottom can always be depended on for 
sour smells, and one without a drain helps along 
fevers. Lots of shrubbery around ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; you can hardly see the house in 
summer.”’ 

“Exactly. That keeps roof and walls damp, 
and you can depend on malaria. Pig-sty and 
barn handy to the back door ?”’ 

** Yes; only a few rods away.”’ 

‘*Very fine, very. You can rely on the odors, 
and perhaps the well water is improved by the 
percolations. Ever notice the cistern ?”’ 

‘Yes; it is a nice wooden.”’ 

‘“*Splendid! The water is always throwing 
off a sour smell, and something less than a 
million mosquitoes breed every summer’s night. 
I agree with you to a dot, especially if there are 
any box-drains around to breed typhoid fever.”’ 

You—you wouldn’t advise it ?’’ queried the 
father. 

‘* Say!’ said the doctor, as he leaned over the 
table, ‘‘let the nurse drop him out of the window, 
push him down the back stairs, get him run over 
by an ice wagon, give him your revolver to play 
with! There’s a dozen ways of killing him off 
besides taking him to the country, and any of 
them will save you time and money.”’ 


‘‘ There are some queer couples in this world,”’ 
remarked a Dearborn Street real estate agent. 
‘*The other day a man and woman called to see 
me about renting a flat on the North Side. The 
woman did the talking, and turned to see the 
man for confirmation or corroboration. He 
always agreed with her, and he did it very 
meekly.”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ said the woman, finally, ‘‘I will give 
you twenty-five dollars for the flat, won’t we, 
John ?” 

‘*Yes’m,’’ replied the man. 

pay my rent promptly, too, won’t 
we, John?” 

Yes’m.”’ 

**And I'll take good care of the house, won’t 
I, John ?”’ 

6é Yes’m.”’ 
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Nervous Headaches 


Are often the result of a dis- 
ordered condition of the blood, 
and, in such cases, are perma- 
nently cured by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


“For years I suffered intensely with 
Sick and Nervous Headaches. My 
parents were similarly afflicted, and, as 
they had never been able to find a rem- 
edy, I concluded that there was little 
hope of relief-for me. A friend finally 
suggested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and urged me to try it. I took six bot- 
tles of this medicine, and was cured. 
This was eighteen months ago, and I 
have not had the headache since.’’— 
Alfred D. Guerney, Bridgeport, Conn. 


* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has benefited me 
wonderfully. For months I suffered 
from Nervous Headaches. I had no appe- 
tite was restless at night, and very much 
debilitated. After I had taken two bot- 
tles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my headaches 
ceased, my strength and appetite re- 
turned, and my health was completely 
restored.’’— D. M. Fisher, Oswego, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation is a most troublesome 
disorder, and, when long continued, de- 
ranges the whole system. This ailment 
is speedily cured by Ayer’s Pills. 


“T suffered from Constipation, which 
assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 
bowels. Two boxes of er’s Pills 
cured me.’’ — David Burke, Saco, Me. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills for twenty 
years, and they always give satisfac- 
tion. Whenever I am troubled with 
Constipation, or suffer from Loss of 
my te, Ayer's Pills quickly set me 
rig t again,’ —T, N. Ward, Bath, Me. 


CURE LIVER COMPLAINT. 


“Twenty-five years ago, after suffer- 
ing severely from torpidity of the Liver, 
I was restored to health by taking 
Ayer’s Pills. Since that time I have 
never been without this medicine. It 
regulates the bowels, assists digestion, 
and increases the appetite more — 
than any other remedy.” — P. Churchill, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


“I have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
in my family for the past thirty-five 
years. For stomach and liver troubles, 
or any irregularity of the bowels, Ayer’s 
Pills are unequaled. I am never with- 
out them.”’—F. Tisdale, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Mattei the best. Softens and pre- 
leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
new, not varnished. 


& OTTLEY 
BUTTON 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commendit. Ise-onomical. Takene 
other. Beware of imitations, 


MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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GINGER 


WILL Cure 


WILL Relteve Fi fatulence 


{toms overt eating. 


WILL better than 
mustard in Toot 


Path. 


sed on flannel instead 


WILL «cdden the skin, but 
WILL not blister. 
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PEARLS MOUTH 


BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 


Which renders the teeth WHITE, the gums 
ROSY, and the breath SWEET. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth and prevents 
decay. 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Fa- 
cial Development, Superfiuous Hair, Birth 
Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Red 
Nose, Acne, Heads, Scars, Pitting and 
4 their treatmetit. Dr. John H.Woodbury, 
Pear! St., ALBANY, N.Y. Est’b’d 1870, Send 10c. for 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the use 
of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt witb Electric Sus- 


Complete restoration to Health 
ruaranteed, No risk is incurred.’ anon 
n sealed envelope ma ree - 
dressing VOLTA IC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 1o days, 
44 %e and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
no itory. Sufferers will learn of a simple —— 
by J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


1 
Manhood, and ali kindred troub'es. Also fo’ 
other diseases. Vigor, 
Tilus- 


‘THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, Louvisvitie, Ky. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
I 


Among the Hills of Allen. Daniel E. Sullivan. 
Illustrated by Walter MacLean. 


If. 
War Prisons and War Poetry. 
James W. A. Wright. 
III, 
The Gates of Dawn H. C. Wright. 
Illustrated. 
IV 
The Virginia Cavaliers. K. M. Rowland. 
illustrated. 
Vv. 
The Battle of Arkansas Post. W. J. Oliphant. 
VI. 
City Building in the South. _— Will Wallace Harney. 
Conclusion, 
Vil. 
A Memory: May, 1864. Maurice Thompson. 


A Poem for Decoration Day. 


Vill 
The War in Missouri. Richard H. Musser. 
With a Map. 
Gen. Turner Ashby. A. E. Richards. 
With Portrait. 
X. 
The Resolutions of 1798 and 17 R. T. Durrett. 


Portrait of John Breckinridge 
XI. 
Editor’s Table. 
XIL. 
Salmagundi. 
TERMS: Single number, 20 cents; $2.00 a 


year; $1.00 six months. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


A NEW NOVELETTE 


NOW READY. 


DANIEL BOONE; 
Or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. 


@ Tale of Early Western Life. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 


The terrible experiences of the early Western Settlers with 
their perils and privations, their struggles and their triumphs, 
afford a rare field for the writer, and in the present instance 
one has lent himself to the task witha rich result. He has 
reproduced scenes, and individuals who are familiar to us in 
history, as pioneers in the early days of the West; and we 
tremble or rejoice through the vivid delineation, with those 
who so nobly did their part in the work of establishing the 
great West. Seventy-six pages size of BALLou’s MAGAzINB. 

For Sale by Newsdealers, price fifteen cents, or 
sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address:— 

G. W. STUDLEY, Publisher, Beston, Mass. 


CIOSEPH CILLOTT’ 
J GOENS. 


® Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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Ss Marvelously Efficient in clearing the Skin of Im- 
purities, and keeping it in a perfect state of health. 


IT BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, § 
while as a Healing agent for Sores or Wounds it passes all praise 


There is no Form of Eruptive Disease for which this Renowned Soap 
has not proved ¢ficacious. 
IN THE BATH IT IS AS BENEFICIAL, 
AS THE WATERS OF THE RENOWNED SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


LiNENs and WooLENS washed with it are rendered superlatively white, 
and are disinfected when germs of disease linger in the material. 


THE VALUE OF SULPHUR AS A CLEANSING & PURIFYING AGENT 
IS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED. 


GbENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


has stood the practical test of experience; its fame has _— 
beyond this country, and it has a large salein Europe and South yy y 
America. It is highly recommended by and is used 
generally in hospitals for its disinfecting and healing : 
properties. THis Soap has More Real Merit than 
any medicament of the kind ever offered to the public. 
Beware of Imitations, AsK FOR AND OBTAIN 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. Price 25 cts., 
Boxes of 8 Cakes, 60 cts., or mailed on receipt of 4 
price and 5c, extra each Cake. Mention 
this publication. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, 
No. 115 Fulton Street, New-York. 
See that this name is printed on 
| each package of the soap. 


C.N.CRITT 
"PROPRIETOR. York: ay ALLDRUGSISTS, 
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THE NOVELETTE. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AMERICAN AUTHORS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


je. 2. —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. Lieut. Murray. A vivid 

story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. One of 
Cobb’s best; occurring pa oye fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale c< the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Among the 
many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from i of Dr. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. In this great 
original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of Mormon- 
ism, and all its terrible aims and results. 

No. 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. <A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. 
This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
Cees Cpaee Ce Cae Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries 

No, 6.— Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This 
story is one of the happiest efforts of who hes ext al 


No. 7.—The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War. By Capt. Charles 
E. Averill. The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the produc- 
tion of this captivating — and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No, & — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. This sea story will attract much at- 
tention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains ard crews will recall its characters and inci- 
dents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 


No. ¢ —Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Bur- 
= _This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and 
cassia. 


ii 
No. 10. —The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. AS of our Revolutionary Struggle. By Major Ben. Per- 
ley ba and narrates, lifelike 


Poore. This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much iaterest, 
effect, some of the scenes of that eventful pertod. 

No. 11.— Dauici Boone, or ‘Lhe Pioneers of Kewsucky, A ‘ale of Early Western Life. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. The 
terrible experiences of the early Western settlers, with their perils and privations, then struggles, and their tri- 
umphs, afford a vivid field for the writer, who has lent himself to the task with a rich result, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Novelette Number Twelve will be ready for publication 
about June 16th, containing the following story: 


THE KING OF THE SEA; 


A TALE OF THE FEARLESS AND FREE. 


BY NED BUNTLINE 


This is one of the most popular romances of the sea written by this well-known 
author, and will be followed about July 16, by ‘‘The Queen of the Sea; or Our 
Lady of the Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry.”” This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the seventeenth century, and is fraught with the sanguinary inci- 
dents of those times. 


Other interesting stories will be announced to follow in due season. 


t@~For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 
d by the publisher, on stink of 15 ae on omnes o will send Four Books for 50 cents; 
t Books, $1.00, all post-paid. 


G. W. STUDLEY, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERFECT-HEALTH 


Is impossible if the Digestion is impaired, the Liver inactive or the 
Bowels constipated. Many people neglect these (so called) simple ail- 
ments, because they do not believe them to be necessarily fatal, but 
thousands have fallen a prey to their own neglect by becoming victims 


_ of more serious disorders, brought on by inattention to these important 


symptoms. A timely and judicious use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


_ “which can hardly be called a medicine, as it is so palatable to the taste | 
_ and so gentle in its action,” will cure Constipation, Sick Headache and | 


Dyspepsia, regulate the Bowels, and enable those of feeble digestion to | 
enjoy theirfood. It overcomes the ill effects caused by over indulgence © 


in rich food or drink, is invaluable in Piles and Inflammatory Diseases. 


It reduces Fever, cools the blood and is a justly esteemed remedy for 


Children. 


| 


It should be found in every Household. Sold by all Druggists. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY TARRANT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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___THE Bincn oF Civitization—A Messace From THE S EA 


“THE CONSUMPTION OF SOAPIS AMEASURE OF THEWEALTH,CIVILISATION,;” . 


“HEALTH AND PURITY OF THE PEOPLE.” /£8/6. 
‘Specially drawn by H.S.MARKS,RA.for the Proorietors of PEARS SOAP... 


; : _ PEARS’ SOAP is for sale by all the leading druggists and fancy goods inne: 
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| Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excese of 
os 3 | Oil has been removed. It has three 
\ times the strength of Cocoa mized 
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Absolutely 


This ever varies. A marvel 
and alum competition with the 
o! short-weight, alum, or phosphate 
Sold in. cans RAKING POWDER 
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‘Gal BY THESE PRESENTS, while 
Substitutes Monge’ Se Supolio are offered. ky uriscrutpulous parties, 

net hesitate te represent them as fhe original article, 
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|} and is highly recommended by 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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